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PROCEEDINGS 


OF AN 

INDIAN COUNCIL 

HELD AT THE BUFFALO CREEK RESERVATION. 


The joint committees of the four Yearly Meetings of friends 
of Genesee, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, charged 
with the concern of these meetings for the welfare of the In¬ 
dian natives, having, during the past year, applied themselves 
assiduously to the discliarge of the duties devolved upon them, 
the following summary account of their proceedings is presented 
as matter of information, and as the best means of giving a cor¬ 
rect view of the present state of the concern. 

The ratification of “the Amended Treaty” by the Senate, and 
its proclamation by the President of the United States, after a 
full exposure of the objectionable means used to procure its ex¬ 
ecution, was not anticipated by the committee. It was painful 
to perceive that a strong and affecting appeal in behalf of the 
helpless and oppressed, to the justice and humanity of the na¬ 
tion, should fail to produce its proper effect. The consumma¬ 
tion of a scheme to drive an unoffending people from their 
comfortable homes into a wilderness beyond the State of I\lis- 
souri, involved the committee in increased difficulties, but did not 
extinguish a hope, that by a further illustration of the case of 
the suffering Seneca nation,' and a renewed appeal to the autho¬ 
rities of our Government, a reconsideration of the Treaty might 
be obtained, and that justice would finally triumph over all op¬ 
position. 

Under this hope, memorials were prepared and presented to 
the President, and to both Houses of Congress, and a work was 
published, entitled “a further illustration of the case of the Se¬ 
neca Indians in the State of New York.” In this work, the 
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injustice of the Treaty was fully exposed, and the reasons ex¬ 
hibited why, in the judgment of the committee, it ought to be 
annulled. The remonstrances offered on this occasion were 
favorably received, and we have no doubt that there was, gene¬ 
rally, in the different departments of Government, as now con¬ 
stituted, a disposition to remedy, as far as practicable, the evils 
of which we had complained. But the ratification of the 
amended treaty, by which (according to the forms in such case 
prescribed) it had become the law of the land, had vested in the 
alleged purchasers of the Indian Reserv'ations a legal right to 
them, which, it was said, could not be disturbed by any subse¬ 
quent legislation in the case. This opinion, operating with 
other powerful causes, rendered all our endeavours to procure 
a re vision of the Treaty by the Senate unavailing. 

While we were thus struggling against a current of unfavo¬ 
rable circumstances, the Indians, under a lively sense of the 
wrongs and injustice that had been practised upon them, had 
determined to resist, at least passively, every attempt to dispos¬ 
sess them of their cherished inheritance. Some of their chiefs, 
under a bitter sense of their injuries, had explicitly declared* 
that as the whole transaction was a gross fraud—^as their nation 
had, as such, taken no part in the affair, except to protest open¬ 
ly against it, they w’ould die on their land by the violence of 
their oppressors, rather than remove at their arbitrary mandate. 

This determination on the part of the Senecas, if carried into 
effect, must have impelled the Government, either to permit 
the law to remain a dead letter^ or to employ a military force 
to effect the expulsion of the Indians. The well known policy 
of the Government, to remove all the aboriginal race beyond 
the Mississippi, forbids the idea that the Treaty would be suf¬ 
fered to remain a lifele.ss form, whilst the expulsion of theSenecas 
at the point of the bayonet, is a circumstance which could not be 
contemplated without horror, and would be deprecated by every 
friend of the Indians and of our country. Even to those who 
were to be benefitted by the execution of the Treaty, such a 



result must have presented painful and discouraging prospects. 
It would probably divide the citizens living in the vicinity of 
the Indian lands, into parties; as their interests on the one 
hand, and their feelings on the other, might sway their judg 
ment, and angry contentions and lasting animosities would be 
the consequence. This struggle might be indefinitely protract¬ 
ed, during which the Indians^ agitated by contending passions, 
disunited among themselves, unsettled and disturbed, would l^e 
unfitted for the pursuit of their best interests, and irreparable 
injury, both to their habits and morals, might and probably 
would be the result. 

With these views, the committee became anxiously concerned 
for the peace and welfare of the Indians and of our country; 
and were very solicitous that some means might be discovered 
by which such disastrous consequences would be avoided. At 
the same time they felt the deep importance of preventing a for¬ 
cible removal of the natives to a country illy suited to their 
present slate, and of preserving them in the peaceable enjoyment 
of a home on lands descended to them from their forefathers. 
Under this concern, through the benevolent mediation of the 
present Secretary of War, a proposition for a compromise with 
the Ogden Land Company was made.—By his kind and efficient 
aid all difficulties between the parties were adjusted, and a plan 
was finally agreed upon which will be developed in the ensuing 
pages. 

By the proposed arrangement, this remnant of the Seneca na¬ 
tion, consisting now of about 2,500 individuals, will have more 
than 52,000 acres, principally of rich fertile land, giving to 
each family upwards of 100 acres—a quantity amply sufficient 
for every necessary purpose. The Indians will be more con¬ 
centrated, and consequently more favorably situated for mental 
and moral improvement, as well as for the support of schools 
and other institutions for the advancement of science, and the 
formation of habits essential to a state of civilization, than they 
have heretofore been. In this concentrated state they will be 
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accessible to their friends, and more open to the kindly in¬ 
fluences of those who may believe it right to devote themselves 
to the melioration of their condition. 

As soon after the arrangement of the supplemental treaty 
was efected, and the season and other circumstances would 
permit, a delegation from the four Yearly Meeting of Genesee, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, proceeded to Buffiilo, 
and according to a previous arrangement, met the chiefs in 
council on the 9th of 4th month, 1842. The following narra¬ 
tive of their proceedings will give a clear idea of the transac¬ 
tions which took place on the occasion: 


Notes taken at an Indian CouncO, held at Buffalo Creek Re¬ 
servation, the 4th Month 9th, 1842, for the purpose of laying 
before the Senecas the Supplemental Treaty that had been 
agreed upon for the reconveyance to them of a portion of 
their lands in the Stale of New York. 

Present, the chiefs and head-men of the Seneca Nation, and 
the delegation from the Joint Committee on Indian Afl&irs of 
the four Yearly Meetings of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Genesee. 

Maris B. Pierce was chosen interpreter. 

Griffith M. Cooper opened the Council by the following 
remarks:— 

Brothers, —^We have been favored by the help of the 
Great Spirit to meet you in Council on the present occasion. 
We are glad to mingle witli you, and to find that you and our¬ 
selves are here in the enjoyment of good health. For this 
and every other blessing, we should be thankful to the Author 
of our existence. 

The subject upon which we have assembled is one of vast 
importance to you, therefore we desire your ears may be open¬ 
ed to hear and to understand. The friends that you now see 
before you, have been deputed by the four Yearly Meetings of 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Genesee, to meet you 
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here this day in Council. If you are ready to listen to them, 
they are prepared to open their business before you, and to 
state to you the things that have been committed to their 
charge. 

The communication they are about to make to you, is the 
voice of the four Yearly Meetings I have alluded to. If you 
have any preparatory remarks to offer, we will listen to you. 

To this Israel Jemison replied as follows;— 

Brothers and Friends, —You have this day again met us and 
our people in Council. We are happy to see you; we rejoice 
that you are well. It was the kind hand of Providence that 
brought you here safe, and in good health. We thank our 
Creator for his kindness—we hope we shall bless him for his 
goodness to us this day. 

Brethren and friends, this Council was opened at your re¬ 
quest, for the purpose of laying before this people the business 
between us and the Ogden Land Company. It is a great and 
momentous subject. You have given us notice that you were 
ready to open to us those things which you have in charge. 
We are now ready to listen to you. 

The following communication agreed upon by the Joint 
Committees, was then read and interpreted to them: 

To the Seneca Jfaiion of Indians^ in the State of Mew York. 

Brothers ! It is now about three years since your friends of 
the Yearly Meetings of New-York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
were informed of the difficulties in which you were involved 
with the Ogden Land Company. In the Eighth month, called 
August, in the year 1839, a large Committee of Friends came to 
see you, in order to inquire more fully into the causes of your 
trouble. We then learned that a Treaty, dated January 15th, 
1838, had been executed by a number of your Chiefs, in 
which it was agreed, that the Seneca Indians, should, within 
five years, give up all their lands in the state of New York, 
and settle in the country beyond the state of Missouri. To 
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this treaty the names of forty-five Chiefs were attached. ‘ We 
also learned that a Deed of the same date, conveying to the 
Ogden Land Company, the four Reservations of Tonewanda, 
Bufialo, Cattaraugus, and Allegany, had been executed, and 
that the names of -forty-three of your Chiefs appeared on that 
Deed. 

Brothers ! When we visited you at that time, we also 
learned that the Government of the United States had not rati¬ 
fied that treaty, and that the Senate had made another, whicli 
was called “The Amended Treaty,” This treaty was, by or¬ 
der of the Senate, to be explained to the Indians in Councih 
and then submitted to them for their signatures. This was 
done;—but, as you have assured us, was neither approved nor 
signed by a majority of your Chiefs. 

Brothers! When your friends heard these things, their 
hearts were made sad. They believed that what you told 
them was true, and that you had been grievously wronged. 
Under this conviction, relying on the justice of your cause, and 
the good faith of the Governmentj they appealed to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, and to the National Legislature, in 
both houses of Congress, on your behalf. Documents shew¬ 
ing the manner in which “the Amended Treaty” had been ex¬ 
ecuted, and fully illustrating your case, as it was represented 
to us by yourselves, were laid before the President and the 
other branches of the Government. Yet, notwithstanding all 
our exertions, and the faithful labours of your friends in the 
Senate, the treaty was ratified and proclaimed, by the then 
President, as the law of the Land. 

Brothers ! Ever since that time we have laboured faith¬ 
fully to obtain a revision of that treaty, by the constituted au¬ 
thorities of our country. We have printed Books to spread 
the knowledge of your wrongs. We have been many times 
at Washington to plead your cause. We have solicited the 
aid of the Governments of New York and Massachusetts. 
We have spared no labour, no expense, no exertion to obtain 
relief for our Red brethren. 
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Brothers! We are sorry to have to say to you that the 
difficulties and obstructions, which lay in our path, were so 
many and so great, that we could neither walk over them, nor 
remove them, out of the way. As soon as the Treaty was rat¬ 
ified and proclaimed by the President of the United States, it 
became the supreme law of the land; and the Deed, which 
had been signed by a number of your Chiefs, vested certain 
legal rights in the Ogden Land Company, which, we have been 
told by men learned in the law, could not afterwards be taken 
from them by any Legislative action on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Brothers ! Under these circumstances we looked round 
on every side, and saw no certain way for the relief and pre¬ 
servation of your people, unless a compromise could be made 
between all the parties to that Treaty, by which each of them 
should concede and give up something for the peace and har¬ 
mony of the whole. 

Brothers ! It was thought by some who were friendly to 
your cause, that you might finally obtain justice by an appeal 
to the Courts of Law. This subject has been seriously and anx¬ 
iously considered by us;—But when we took into view the 
heavy expenses of such an undertaking—the great length of 
time it might require to bring it to an issue—the unhappy ef¬ 
fects of hostile proceedings upon all parties, and the unsettling 
and ruinous consequences of a tedious law-suit upon your¬ 
selves, we could not recommend that course to our Red bre- 
thren. 

Brothers ! After we had suffered much anxiety and trou¬ 
ble on your account, and tlie hope of obtaining any relief for 
you had begun to fail us, a way was opened for an accommo¬ 
dation, and settlement of all the difficulties, between the several 
parties to the present controversy. At a Council held at 
Washington, on the 28th day of the First month, in the pre¬ 
sent year, between the Secretary of War, the Agents of the 
Ogden Land Company, and a Delegation of Friends on behalf 
of the four Yearly Meetings of Genesee, New York, Philadel- 
2 
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phia, and Baltimare, a plan of accoininodation was proposed, 
and it was agreed to put it into the form of a Treaty for your 
consideration. This was done; it was carefully considered, 
and will now be laid before you. 

Brothers ! By this arrangement you may, if you please, 
continue to dwell on a part of the land which the Great Spirit 
gave to your forefathers. The two Reservations of Cattarau¬ 
gus and Allegany will be restored to you, and will remain 
yours forever, or until you, may choose to part with them.— 
For the two Reservations of Tonewanda and Bufialo you will 
receive a price proportionate to the whole sum mentioned in 
the Deed before mentioned, dated January 15th, 1838, signed 
by many of your Chiefs: and you will be paid for the 
improvements upon them at the same rate as agreed upon by 
those who executed the Treaty of that date. Under this ar¬ 
rangement also, such of your people as may choose to remain 
in the state of New York, will have land sufficient for their 
accommodation and subsistence, where they may enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from a surrounding population, skilled 
in agriculture and the arts of civilized life; while such of them 
who may prefer a situation in the country beyond the river 
Mississippi, will be left at liberty to emigrate to that place, and 
take with them their share of the moneys and annuities of the 
nation: and moreover they will be entitled to their portion of 
the lands, as well as to all the other advantages, secured to 
them by the treaty, which has already been ratified. If then 
there be two parties among you, the one an Emigration party, 
and the other a Domestic or non-emigration party, both may 
be accommodated under the proposed arraugemeut. 

Brothers ! It is well known to you, that by your proxi¬ 
mity to the City of Bufialo, your people are exposed to the 
pernicious examples and contamiuaiiog influences of wicked 
men, by which many of you have been corrupted, and others 
much injured. Should you accept the proposed treaty, such 
of you as may remain on your New York lands, will be fur¬ 
ther removed from a situation, which has already been to you 
a source of much injury. 
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Brothers! If it sUoiild appear to you proper to reject the 
present proposition, you will stand just as you stood before 
this attempt to effect a compromise was made. The Amended 
Treaty provides for the relinquishment of all your lands in the 
stale of New York; and at the same time requires your re¬ 
moval to the country^ beyond the state of Missouri. “The 
Supplemental Treaty” or compromise now proposed, leaves 
all of you at liberty;—such as choose to go may go. and take 
their shares of the moneys and annuities of the nation;—such 
as choose to stay may stay and enjoy all the advantages of a 
country already civilized and improved. We desire that you 
may seriously consider the proposition now before you. On 
your decision at this time much of your future welfare de¬ 
pends. You must judge for yourselves. Your friends have 
come here to lay the contract before you, and to explain its 
provisions; they have not come to dictate any thing to you, 
nor to direct you in your choice. 

Brothers ! We have done for you every thing that it was 
in our power to do. For more than two years we have labour¬ 
ed faithfully in your cause. You will now know the result of 
all our exertions in your behalf; and on this solemn occasion 
we feel concerned to say a few more words to you before we 
part. To those who may emigrate, and to those who may re¬ 
main—'or whether you all remain or all go away, our commu¬ 
nication will be equally applicable to you. 

Brothers Listen! You know that the white men have a 
written language. By this means we can look backward, and 
see clearly over all the long path in which the red men and the 
tffAf/e men have been walking, now more than two hundred 
years. We have seen that from the day when the wMie men 
first set their feet on your land, they have, been increasing, and 
the red men have been decreasing. The white men are now 
very numerous and powerful—the red men are few in number 
and very feeble. Some of their nations are entirely extinct— 
their council-fires are gone out forever. Others have been 
greatly reduced—and the little remnants yet living, are poor, 
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and weak, and scattered abroad—some in one place and some 
in another. From the great water which lies toward the rising 
Sun, to the great Mississippi, the father of rivers, a distance of 
almost one thousand miles, they have nearly all disappeared. 

Bkothers ! We have thought much of these things, and 
we believe that many of our red brothers have thought of them 
also. And now we feel it to be our solemn duty to open our 
minds to you. When great evils fall upon individuals, or na¬ 
tions, the wise men among them try to find out the cause*, and 
when they have found it, they endeavour, by the aid of the 
Great Spirit, to remove it out of the way. This is a duty as 
binding upon the red men as upon the white men. 

Brothers ! We all know that war, and strong Liquors, 
and the small pox, as well as other* contagious diseases, have 
destroyed many of the Indians, and greatly reduced their num¬ 
bers;—but when there are no wars, and no contagious diseases 
among them, they still continue to decrease. We think that 
the use of strong liquors and the indolent mode of life, yet fol¬ 
lowed by many of your people, are the principal causes of this 
decrease. 

Brothers ! We have heard, with much pleasure, that on 
some of your Reservations, you have made great exertions to 
prevent the introduction and use of strong liquors among you. 
If you should succeed in your efforts, wholly to keep out this 
destructive drink, one fruitful cause of your misery and decrease 
will be removed. 

Brothers ! The Great Spirit, when he first made man, in¬ 
tended that he should labour. Moderate labour is good for 
his body and for his mind. It makes him strong and health¬ 
ful. By industry and diligence he is enabled to have a warm 
house, good clothing—aplenty of wholesome food, and all the 
comforts of life in abundance. By these means also he is en¬ 
abled to improve his mind by useful learning, and to give his 
children a good education. Thus one generation after another 
have the means of growing wiser and better, and we believe 
that under such circumstances, nations always increase in num¬ 
bers and become strong. 



Brothers ! You know that under the circumstances in 
which you are now placed, surrounded by a white population, 
the white men, by their intelligence, are constantly taking ad¬ 
vantages of you;—which we believe will always be the case? 
until you are prepared, by a better education, and a more gen¬ 
eral acquaintance with the habits and customs of civilized life? 
to guard yourselves against them. We believe it essential to 
your prosperity, that you adopt a mode of living suited to 
your present condition. You can no longer live by the 
chase—you must either become cultivators of the earth, or 
cease to exist as a people. We understand that it is the will 
of the Great Spirit that man should till the ground, for without 
tillage it will not produce bread. Where this will is ob^ed 
there we generally see a prosperous and happy people. Where 
it is neglected, vice and misery, and want, and destruction 
come upon the nation. 

Brothers 1 Some of you know that your friends, the 
Quakers, ever since they had settlements among you, at Alle¬ 
gany and Cattaraugus, now more than forty years, have preach¬ 
ed to you this doctrine. They laboured to persuade your 
people to become Farmers; and bring up your children to 
agriculture, and to learn trades. They saw as plainly, as we 
see now, that this was the only way to preserve the Indian 
tribes from extinction. 

Brothers ! As our fathers preached to the Indians this 
doctrine more than forty years ago, so we now hold forth to 
you the same doctrine. We will not deceive you. We will 
open our hearts to you freely and plainly. We will tell you the 
truth. You did not take their advice then, and since that time 
your nation has been growing weaker and weaker. But we be¬ 
lieve it is not yet too late to reform. If you will take our ad¬ 
vice now—if you will bring up your sons to agriculture and 
the arts—if you will withdraw your women from the labours 
and drudgery of the field—if you will have your daughters 
taught to spin, and to sew, and to knit; as well as to practice 
the other useful branches of housewifery—if you will set 
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your children an example of sobriety and the other virtues, 
then will your nation grow and increase, and become strong. 
But if you will not follow this advice, nothing your friends 
Imve done, or can do, for you, will save you from extinction. 
And the day is not very distant when, like the snow under a 
warm sun, your race will melt away and be seen of men no 
more. 

Signed, on behalf of the joint Committee on Indian afiairs, 
of the four Yearly Meetings of Friends of Genesee, New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Buffiilo, 4th mo. 9th, 1842. 

G. M. COOPER, 

0 WM. S. BURLING, 

N. STARBUCK, 

JOHN LEGGETT, 

S. J. UNDERHILL, 

BENJAMIN FERRIS, 

JOSEPH WARNER, 

JOHN JACKSON, 

MOSES SHEPPARD, 

PHILIP E. THOMAS, 


^ Genesee. 

I New York. 

I Philadelphia. 
I Baltimore. 


Israel Jemison then rose and said. 

Brothers and Friends ,—^You have now given us your com¬ 
munication—^you have made us understand it. 

It is now a great many years since there was a full under¬ 
standing between your fathers and our fathera, that there should 
' be a free and friendly intercourse between you and us. It is 
true you have done your duty towards us. Your fathers long 
ago told us the same things you have told us this day, and you 
have repeatedly given us the same information and instruction 
that you now give us. 

We believe you to be our friends; we believe you will be 
faithful to us as long as our nation shall exist—that you will 
endeavour to protect us, and give us all the information we 
need. 



In the present communication you have told us that which 
is true; and we are sensible that if our nation will acquiesce in 
and embrace your counsel, it would have a most salutary and 
beneficial effect upon them; and that if we should reform, and 
wholly reject the use of ardent spirits, we should become a hap¬ 
pier and more prosperous people. It is also true, that if we 
adopt habits of industry, and not lay down in idleness day 
after day, we should become more comfortable. We also be¬ 
lieve that if our women too,—our mothers and daughters, should 
leave the labor and drudgery that they now undergo, for a more 
domestic employment, it would be both to their and our benefit, 
it would promote the good of all. It would also be a means of 
preserving our people, if they would send their children to 
school and have them instructed in useful learning and the arts 
of civilized life. And we are fully convinced, that if our nation 
would adopt your habits and mode of life, they would be more 
prosperous and happy. 

We hope your communication will do us good; we hope 
and pray, you may continue to give advice and instruction to 
this people. There are. none who have done as much for us 
as you have done. You have labored much for us both in body 
and in mind; you are anxious for our happiness and our safety— 
you have spent much time and money in our behalf. 

Brothers, these are proofs and witnesses that you have much 
feeling for our people, and we would say to you, that we re¬ 
turn you our hearty thanks. 

We now come to another subject,—the important business of 
our present Council. We are now about to discuss the merits 
and demerits of this important question. 

Brothers, I want to ask you some questions in relation to 
this compromise. I understand that the Catarau^is and Alle¬ 
ghany Reservations will be reconveyed to the Indians, but the 
Tonewanda and Buffalo Reservations will be confirmed to the 
Ogden Land Company. We want to know, if the Chiefs should 
conclude to give up another Reservation, in exchange fof one 
of tliese, whether the Ogden Company would accede to it.^ 
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If the Chiefs conclude to have certain alterations in this 
treaty, will the Government consent to it? 

Do Tve understand you to say, that those who wish to emi¬ 
grate, may do so, and those who wish to stay, may stay? 
There are Chiefs of the emigrating party present. They be¬ 
lieve, according to the treaty, that they will remove if all the 
four Reservations are disposed of. Suppose they say they are 
emigrationists if all the Indians remove—^but if part of them 
remain, they will remain also. Now, if a majority should 
say to the emigration party, that they shall go in the event of a 
compromise, will they have any power or authority to compel 
them to remove? 

Brothers, it seems necessary that we should inquire into 
these points, that we may have a fair understanding. I await 
your answer. 

The proposed Supplemental Treaty was now read, and its 
provisions explained by Benjamin Ferris. When these ex¬ 
planations had been concluded, Israel Jemison continued. 

Brothers, a few minutes ago, we put several questions in 
order to a fair understanding of the subject, and before you 
answer them, we will ask a few more questions. Have you 
power to alter or amend this treaty so as to say, this article 
shall be inserted, or this shall not? The agent of the Ogden 
Company is not here. ' 

According to this treaty, the President of the United Slates 
is to receive the consideration money. Can the Indians draw 
the principal when they want it? 

Since the majority had no voice in fixing the value of the 
lands, can they change it now? perhaps they would like to 
have more than is therein stated—and we would like to know 
if the Ogden Company would be willing to increase the price of 
the lands. 

Can the treaty be amended by the Indians, so that in case 
the Chiefs conclude to accept it, they can lengthen out the 
time they have to remove, and be pennitted toiiold their im¬ 
proved lands longer than, one yeat? 
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Wiiliam Jones asked, What will become of the Green Bay- 
lands, if the Indians conclude to accept this treaty? 

Upon which, I. Jemison remarked, Some of the Chiefs 
thought they had no business to meddle with that, as the In¬ 
dians never w'anted the Green Bay lands. 

William Jones replied, The reason I put the question was, 
that the United States had been trying to force the Senecas to 
own them. 

I. Jemison then said he wanted to know what was to be¬ 
come of the Indian land at Oil Spring—it was not mentioned 
in this or in any former treaty. 

The Committee replied, that the six hundred and forty acres 
of laud at Oil Spring, not being ceded by the Indians to the 
Ogden Company in any treaty or deed, consequently still 
belonged to the Senecas. 

Wm. Crouse inquired, If the Chiefs conclude to accept this 
treaty, and desire to draw the principal of the money at once, 
and not let it be paid over to the United States, and receive 
the annuities therefrom, could they draw and deposite it 
where they please—I mean deposite the principal in some 
other place, and receive the annuities. I also wish to know, 
if the emigration party should conclude to go to Cataraugus, and 
stay awhile, and afterwards conclude to go beyond the Mis¬ 
sissippi, can they at any time take their annuities? 

Tunis Halftown said, I want to ask a question as the door 
is now opened. Will the Ogden Company give up the pre¬ 
emption right to these two Reservations? 

Daniel Twoguns asked—Will the Company consent to the 
Indians dividing these two reservations into farms, so that each 
family will have the sole power to buy and sell, without the 
consent or authority of the chiefs? 

Samuel Gorden said, he thought there was no use in asking 
questions, until they knew whether any alterations in the treaty 
could now be made. 

Benjamin Ferris, on behalf of the committee, stated that the 
object of the council was expressly to lay the whole subject 
3 
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before the Indians for their consideration—we did not expect 
a final decision until the Indians should fully examine 
the proposition in all its bearings—and that they were at liberty 
to ask any question which they might think necessary to a fair 
understanding of the subject. 

Jacob Johnson then enquired, if the Ogden Company would 
be willing to let the Indians retain their improved lands on all 
the reservations, in case they should be willing to give up to 
the Company all their wild lands on the four reservations? 

Henry Twoguns repeated a question put by Israel Jemison, 
whether this supplemental Treaty could be altered or not? 

Lewis Halflown asked, if we should reject this Treaty, as 
we have never assented to the amended Treaty, what conse¬ 
quences would follow? 

Samuel Gordon wished the committee to state distinctly, 
whether the proposed Treaty could be amended by the Indians 
or not? 

Israel Jemison asked for the same thing.—^He also wished 
particularly to know, if the Ogden Company really had ac¬ 
quired vested rights under the supplementary Treaty, what con¬ 
siderations had led that Company to accede to this compromise 
arrangement? 

Philip E. Thomas, on behalf of the committee, then made 
the following statement;— 

We will endeavour, in a few words, to inform the Council of 
the circumstances which led to the compromise now proposed. 

When this subject was first brought to our knowledge, 
the Amended Treaty, together with a deed of conveyance, 
by which the Senecas had alienated the four several reser¬ 
vations of Tonawanda, Bufihlo, Cattaraugus and Alleghany, 
had been executed. It was alleged by you, that very corrupt 
means had been employed in procuring this deed and Treaty, 
and in your then distressed situation, you solicited our aid. 

The committees of the four Yearly Meetings, after taking the 
whole subject into consideration, and endeavoring to ascertain 
the best course for them to pursue, under the circumstances in 
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which they found you placed, waited on the then Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, in whose hands the Treaty at that 
time was, and requested him to return it back to the Senate, 
in order that this body might have an opportunity to reconsider 
it. At the same time, they petitioned the Senate not to ratify 
it, and they also laid before both the President and Senate, all 
the evidences that had been furnished by you, of the improper 
means employed to procure the Treaty. 

Notwithstanding all these representations, the Treaty was 
finally ratified by the Senate, and subsequently it was formally 
proclaimed by the President. 

Finding that nothing could be gained for the relief of the 
Indians, by appeals to the President or Senate of the United 
States, the committee petitioned Congress not to furnish money 
to carry it into execution.—This, however, they were aware, 
could only produce a temporary suspension of the Treaty, be¬ 
cause it was foreseen that, in the end. Congress would grant the 
money, and the Treaty be carried into effect. 

As soon as your friends discovered that there was but little 
hope of defeating the Treaty, in the Congress of the U. S., 
they began to consider whether an appeal to the courts of law, 
on behalf of the Indians, might not be made.—After obtaining 
•the best advice they could procure, in relation to this subject, 
they perceived that this would not be a discreet measure, 
and should not be resorted to but in the last extremity.—It was 
certain that if adopted, it would consume a great length of 
time, and involve a large sum of money—while there was 
scarcely a hope that, in the end, it would result in any ad¬ 
vantage whatever to the Indians. 

When they had arrived at this point, they began to despair 
of effecting any thing for your benefit, unless the Ogden Com¬ 
pany could be induced to enter into a compromise; and they 
determined to make an effort to effect the best arrangement 
they could in that way. 

They saw that the Treaty, as it now stood, however it might 
have been procured, had become the fixed law of the land— 
that the Ogden Company had acquired certain rights under 
it, which could not be taken from them by any legislation.—■ 
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That the Treaty, having all the constitutional forms necessary 
to make it valid, would be so considered by the courts of the 
United States, and would be carried into etfect. 

Considering that by the conditionsof this Treaty, the whole 
of the lands in your four Reservations, had been ceded by. the 
Indians; and that within five years you would be driven from 
your homes, into a far distant wilderness—the committee were 
most anxious that this great calamity might be averted; and 
after considering the matter very maturely, they concluded to 
open a correspondence with the Ogden Company. When the 
proposition for a compromise was first made to the agents of 
that Company, they promptly rejected it, and avowed that they 
did not want any compromise—that they had bought the lands 
and would take possession of them: consequently the first 
interview with them terminated without any prospect of suc¬ 
cess. 

An appeal was then made to the Secretary of War, and 
by his interposition a second interview, with an agent of the 
Company, took place in the War Office, at Washington, at 
which the Secretary was present, and from that time he ef¬ 
fectively lent his aid to assist your friends in carrying out the 
proposed measure. 

The Ogden Company perceiving that not only the whole in¬ 
fluence of the Society of Friends would be exerted against 
them, but also that we should have the assistance of the Gov¬ 
ernment, now listened to our overtures, and several interviews 
took place afterwards with the agents of that Company. After 
a great deal of labor and perseverance, the negotiations with 
them resulted in the procuring for you the return of the two 
Reservations as now proposed by this Treaty. 

We informed you when we came here, that it was our inten¬ 
tion to open our hearts to you freely. We will not conceal 
any thing from you. We therefore tell you plainly, that we 
have, after encountering many difficulties, and expended much 
time and labor, obtained for you the most favorable terms in 
our power. The Ogden Company have with difficulty been 
brought to agree to the terms of this treaty: and it is our 



opinion, which we desire you distinctly to understand, that if 
the present terms are rejected, you will never be able to obtain 
as favorable ones hereafter. 

There are among you wise and judicious men, who under¬ 
stand your interests, and are capable of deciding what will best 
promote the happiness and welfare of your nation. The ques¬ 
tion at issue, is now plainly before you. It is, will you prefer to 
occupy two of your Reservations as now proposed, or will you 
relinquish the whole, accordihg to the stipulations of the 
amended Treaty, and remove to a distant wilderness. 

We repeat that it is not our purpose to dictate to you what 
course you shall pursue. The object of our coming here at 
this time, is to lay before j'ou all the advantages we have been 
able to secure for you, that you may be made acquainted with, 
and fully understand your situation, and the alternatives bdfore 
you. If, after considering the subject, there be any point upon 
which you may think our advice could be useful to you, you 
know we have always been your friends, and are disposed to 
render you our best service. Should you now, therefore, 
want our advice, we will endeavor, by tlTfe aid of the Great/ 
Spirit, to give you the best in our power. 

At the time we held the Council with some of you at Farm¬ 
ington, you requested us to tell you when we had lost all hope of 
doing any thing for you: Since then we have done all that 
that we could,—We found by the treaty, that you had alien¬ 
ated the whole of your lands.—We have succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing the restoration of a considerable part of them to you, and 
we have no hopes of effecting more. 

The Treaty as it is now offered to you, is not open to altera¬ 
tion or amendment. It must either be accepted or rejected as 
it is. This your friends have assented to, because we are 
convinced that if it be once opened to alteration, matters 
might be introduced into it prejudicial to your interests, whilst 
there is no hope that any additional advantages whatever could 
be obtained for you. 

Benjamin Ferris then, on behalf of the Committee, returned 
the following additional answers to the questions that had been 
put by the Indians: 
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Question. Can the Chiefs, if they desire it, have another 
trustee than the United States to hold their moneys? 

Answer. We are not prepared to give a positive answer on 
this subject, but we think that under the present very unset¬ 
tled state of the monetary affairs of our country, the United 
States would be the best trustee that could be chosen for you. 
We therefore think the arrangement on the subject as con¬ 
tained in the Treaty should not be disturbed. 

Q. Can the money be paid immediately to the Indians for 
division? 

A. The proportion of one hundred and two thousand dol¬ 
lars for improvements is to be paid immediately to those who 
own these improvements, upon their relinquishing them as 
provided by the Treaty; the other part we think must be left 
for the present. But whenever a change can be made that is 
desirable to the Indians, your friends will do for you what 
they think may be best in the case. As the United States 
have no interest in holding this money, they being obliged to 
pay 6 per cent, for it, we presume they will not object to pay 
it at the solicitatiorf of your friends. The time may probably 
come, when it may be right for you to possess the principal 
of these annuities, and we see no reason why the Govern¬ 
ment may not be disposed to grant your request—you may 
rely on our co-operation and assistance in obtaining for you 
justice at the hands of the Government. 

We want you to understand that this is not the final Coun¬ 
cil for the ratification of the Treaty, but is designed to prepare 
you to come to a decision in the case. If you decide to ac¬ 
cept this Treaty, a Commissioner will be appointed on the 
part of the United Slates, and one from Massachusetts, to 
attend to its execution. If you reject the compromise, there 
will be no need that they should come. 

Israel Jemison said: 

Brothers ,—I wish to inform you, that it is the custom of the 
Chiefs of the Seneca Nation when they have important ques¬ 
tions to discuss, to examine the subjects before them fully, 



before they decide upon them. You have explained this 
Treaty and its provisions to us; we will deliberately consider 
it; we do not know what the minds of the Chiefs are, there¬ 
fore we cannot tell when we will return you our answer. 

Tou are now at liberty to retire from the Council when you 
desire to do so, and we will discuss the matter among our¬ 
selves. 

Eenjamin Ferris, on behalf of the Committee, then added; 

We wish to say a few more words before we part, in an¬ 
swer to the question, whether there is any thing in this Treaty 
which obliges the emigration party to remove? The Treaty 
you have heard read is a Treaty with the Seneca J^ation, and 
not with any party, either an emigration or non-emigration 
party. This is explained in the Address we have already 
read to you. We now propose to leave you for the present, 
and at any time you may desire, we will meet you again. If 
at such time you have any other questions to ask, we will en¬ 
deavor to answer them. When you have nothing further 
to ask by way of explanation, we will feel ourselves at liberty 
to return to our homes, but will leave our friend, G. M. Coo¬ 
per, to receive and bring your answer to us. 

The Council then adjourned to 2d day, the 11th inst. 

The Council again met 4th mo. 11th, 1842, at which time 
the committee, by invitation, attended. 

William Jones, one of the Chiefs, gave notice that they were 
now ready again to do business. 

Philip E. Thomas, on behalf of the committee, remarked: 

Brothers!—At the Council held two days ago, we explained 
the reason that had led us to visit you at this time. We in¬ 
formed you of the efforts that had been made to procure 
for you an alteration in the arrangements which had been 
executed for the relinquishment of your lands to the Og¬ 
den Company, and the difficulties that laid in our way 
in effecting that object. We likewise laid before you, and 
carefully explained to you, the terms and conditions of the 
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proposed Supplemental Treaty,that has been arranged by your 
friends for you, and we suppose that you now understand the 
whole matter. We have, however, thought it would be best, 
before we returned to our homes, to have a parting interview 
with you, m order that if you desired any further information 
on the subject, you might have an opportunity to obtain it. 

Joseph Silverheels then asked, if an Indian emigrates from 
these reservations, can he have his share of the lands and an¬ 
nuities of the whole nation? 

To which Benjamin Ferris replied,—We understand by 
the provisions contained- in the supplemental Treaty, that 
any number of the Seneca Nation, choosing to go West 
and settle on the lands reserved for them there, will be at 
liberty to take with them their share of the monies and an¬ 
nuities of the nation—they will also be entitled to the advan¬ 
tages of the previous Treaty, which secures a remuneration to 
the individual Indians for their improvements—every Indian 
will therefore be paid his proportion of the one hundred and 
two thousand dollars, coming to him on that account. The 
treaty makes no provision for a distribution of the monies of 
the nation, to any Indian who shall emigrate to lands held by 
a foreign power. 

Question by a Chief. If the Chiefs should ratify this Treaty, 
and soon after conclude to go to the West, can they go? 

Answer by Benjamin Ferris. If this Treaty should be rati¬ 
fied, the reservations of Cattaraugus and Alleghany will be 
considered as the property of the whole Seneca nation. If the 
Treaty should be accepted, and the whole Seneca nation be 
settled on those reservations, and any individual shall after¬ 
wards choose to emigrate to the country set apart for the In¬ 
dians in the West, he will be entitled to his share of the an¬ 
nuities of the nation, which will be paid to him yearly at his 
new home—the Treaty provides that the lands on these two 
reservations shall remain the property of the Indians, who 
will continue to reside on those lands—^but if the nation shall, 
at any future time, conclude to sell these two reservations, 
those who have removed before such sale, will be entitled to 
their proportion of the amount of such sales. 
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Question by Daniel Twoguns. If the Indians, at some fu¬ 
ture day, conclude to sell the Cattaraugus and Alleghany re¬ 
servations, will they be obliged to sell them, at the price men¬ 
tioned in a former Treaty? 

Answer by Benjamin Ferris. One of the advantages the 
Seneca nation will derive from this Treaty is, that they can de¬ 
mand what price they please for these lands, and if they do not 
choose to sell them, there is no power on earth that can force 
them to dispose of them. 

Question by Israel Jemison. Suppose a part of the nation 
emigrate now to the West, and at some future day a Treaty 
should be held to sell the lands—can those Chiefs, who may 
have emigrated, have a voice in selling the lands of the na¬ 
tion? 

Answer by Philip E. Thomas. By the conditions of the 
proposed Treaty, their due proportion of the annuities will be 
paid at their new residence, to all the Indians who emigrate to 
the West, in the same manner as if they had not removed. 
But, as by their removal they will acquire rights and pri¬ 
vileges on the new lands, they cannot, after they go away, 
claim to exercise any control over the reservations which they 
may have left.—There is a provision in the Treaty, that should 
the Seneca nation, remaining on their lands at an}^ time here¬ 
after, choose to sell them, then whatever share of such lands 
would have belonged to these emigrants, had they not removed; 
will still enure and be paid to them. 

According to the terms of this Treaty, the full and complete 
right and title of the Seneca Indians to ail the lands on the 
two reservations of Cattaraugus and Alleghany, are to be re¬ 
stored, and by deed reconveyed to them, with the same title 
and under the same conditions, as they were held before any 
deed or treaty had been made-^o that neither the Ogden 
Company, nor any individual, will ever have any right or 
power to interrupt the Indians in the peaceable possession of 
these reservations, as long as they choose to remain on them, 
consequently the power to hold or sell these lands will remain 
exclusively in the Seneca nation, forever. 

A 



Daniel Twoguns said, according to the Amended Treaty 
the Indians, if they conclude to go West, must remove within 
a limited period.—Gan the time of their removal be extended 
beyond what is mentioned in the Treaty? 

Answer, by Benjamin Ferris. The only restrictions as to 
the time of removal, are contained in the Treaty of 1838—by 
that Treaty the President of the l/nited States has the power 
to extend the time beyond the period therein mentioned. 
That power will remain with the President, because the Treaty 
remains in force, except so far as it is altered by the present 
Treaty. 

Oliver Silverheels said, The Secretary of War some years 
ago proposed to the Indians, that in case they would consent 
to remove to the West, and were not satisfied with the lands 
the Government had reserved for them, they might select 
other lands belonging to the Government, to settle on. Would 
the Government now renew such a proposition to the Indians? 

Answer by Benjamin Ferris. An attempt was lately made 
to obtain lands from the Sacs and Foxes for the Indians that 
dwell East of the Mississippi river. That attempt was made, 
we undersrand, in consequence of a desire to remove the In~ 
dians from the Territory of Wisconsin, which lies East of the 
Mississippi river. We also understand that all the influence 
of the Government to procure a territory there has failed, and 
we therefore believe that if any of the Seneca Indians incline 
to remove to the West, they will have to occupy the territory 
already assigned them. 

Wm. Crouse inquired, If the Indians conclude to remove 
to Cattaraugus and Alleghany, will they be entitled to their 
proportion of the appropriation of the United States Govern¬ 
ment, by such removal? 

Answer by B. Ferris. There is no provision in the Treaty 
for such an appropriation. The Indians that remove from 
Tonewanda and Buffalo will be individually paid for their im¬ 
provements, according to the terms prescribed by the Treaty. 

We wish the Seneca Nation distinctly to understand the po- 



sition they now occupy. By the Treaty which has been rati¬ 
fied, all their lands are sold to the Ogden Company. They, 
therefore, now own no lands. By the proposed Supplemental 
Treaty, two Reservations are to be reconveyed to them by 
deed—in which case, they will then own those two Reserva¬ 
tions. By the present arrangement the Indians are the gran¬ 
tees, and the Ogden Company the grantors, and therefore there 
is no provision for paying more than the price of the convey» 
ance. By this treaty, the Indians do not give any thing, they 
are only the receivers. 

*Israel Jemison, after premising that what he was about to 
say was on his own responsibility, and not on behalf of, or by 
authority of the Chiefs, remarked: 

J will never say that I have parted with my lands. I have 
never signed any instrument conveying these lands to the Og¬ 
den Company, I believe if the Chiefs or a majority of them 
ever conveyed these lands to the Ogden Company, by good 
and sufficient title, that Company would never be willing to 
convey them back again. For ^y part I conclude, that be¬ 
cause they are now willing to restore these two Reservations, 
they consider the contract was fraudulent and not valid. 

It is my opinion, that the white people will resort to any 
means to deceive the Indians. Because we are few and 
weak, they think they can do as they please, with us—they 
take advantage of our weakness to cheat and deceive us. 

We w'ere told last year by the Secretary of War, in a writ¬ 
ten communication, read to us by Daniel Kurts, that if the 
Indians did not wish to remove to the lands the Government 
had assigned them in the West, but should prefer to remove 
to another place, they might do so. It seems now, that this 
proposition was made to ^in influence and ol^ain votes in 
favor of the Treaty. Tlie laws of the United States required 
that the Indians should emigrate to the Indian Territory, and 
yet this proposition was made by the Secretary of War! 

Brothers: The white people understand how to deceive— 
they know how' to make statements and propositions that shall 



appear plausible to the minds of the Indians—they say one 
thing, and at the same time mean another. 

It is my determination from this time forward, never to con¬ 
sent to part with these lands or any thing that I have. If an 
individual proposes to purchase my lands, and I do not wish 
to sell, he cannot have them. He may, if he has the power, 
and thinks best to use it, compel me to part with my property; 
but while I have a voice in the matter, my answer will be— 
You cannot have it. 

If I consent .to this Treaty, my mouth will be shut; I shall 
then have no voice in the sale of my lands. Now, I think, in 
order to make a contract valid, both parties ought to have a 
voice in making that contract. I shall therefore not consent 
to this Treaty. 

*John Blacksmith, a Tonawanda Chief, after premising that 
what he was about to say was upon his own responsibility, and 
not by any authority of the Chiefs, said: 

Brothers, you have now laid this Treaty before us, and ex¬ 
plained its provisions. I told you at the Council at Farming- 
ton, that the Indians of Tonewanda would never consent to 
part with their lands and remove to the West. 

I said then what I say now, I will never do it. I told you 
that not one of the Chiefs on the Tonewanda Reservation had 
signed any treaty since the commencement of this negotia¬ 
tion—neither have they received any money from the Ogden 
Company. Now, the treaty before us is a proposition from 
that Company to the Indians, and the provisions therein con¬ 
tained I do not approve of, and will never consent to them. 

Tunis Halftown then rose, and stated that he wished to say 
a few words on behalf of the Alleghany Chiefs,— 

It seems <rom the Treaty now before us, that two of the 
Reservations will be restored to the Indians, and it appears to 
me that we have only to accept or reject it. But as two of 
the Chiefs have expressed their own views in relation to it, a 

* These are the only Chiefs who attended the Council, that did not as¬ 
sent to the Supplemental Treaty. 



question occurs to me, whether, if the Chiefs of the two Re¬ 
servations accept it, and only a few on the Buffalo and Tone- 
wanda Reservations unite with them, will that be sufficient? 

Answer by B. Ferris. It is our judgment this must be de¬ 
termined according to your custom of settling all your national 
affairs—it must be the act of the nation—you must accept or 
reject it according to your usual mode of doing business. 

Daniel Twoguns said,—^Since you have done so much for 
the Indians, and spared no pains in your labors for them, and 
have now laid before them the terms of a compromise—what 
is your advice in this matter—is it better for the Indians to ac¬ 
cept the compromise or not? * 

The committee, before answering this question, requested to 
be informed whether it was the wish of the nation that we 
should give them our advice; if it was, we were prepared to 
tell them what we thought would be best for them. 

After consulting a considerable time, it was concluded by 
the Chiefs, not to ask the advice of the committee on the sub¬ 
ject.—Some of the Chiefs remarked, that if we gave them ad¬ 
vice, and they did not follow it, it might be considered as a 
breach of friendship,—whilst others thought they would be 
bound to take our advice in case they asked it—they therefore 
concluded to decide the matter among themselves. 

Benjamin Ferris then remarked: 

Brothers!—We have now heard what you had to say, in re¬ 
lation to injuries that have been committed on your nation by 
the white people—our hearts have bled on account of the 
wrongs that have been inflicted upon you.—When we undertook 
your case, we found you in difficulty and trouble—for three 
years we have faithfully labored for your benefit, and we 
have now submitted to you the result of all our labours—we 
want you to reflect, and after mature consideration, to decide 
for yourselves.—If you accept the present treaty, we have ex¬ 
plained to you what you will secure by it.—If you reject it, 
you are aware that you will be exactly in the same position 
you were, before this attempt was made for your benefit. 
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In relation to what was said by a former Secretary of War, 
(J. R. Poinset^) when he informed you the government would 
procure other lands for you in the West than those already set 
apart for the Senecas—we believe it right to state that, in our 
our opinion, that proposal was held out in good faith—because 
we know a delegation was afterwards appointed by the govern¬ 
ment, to proceed to the country west of the Missouri, and we 
believe that strenuous exertions were made to obtain such a 
territory, but there were so many difficulties laid in the way 
by the whites and Indians already located there, that the 
object was defeated. 

When the Council was opened, we read to you an address, 
which contained the result of all our labors and deliberations 
in your behalf. It is our intention to leave with you a copy of 
this address, in which our whole mind is explained—one of 
our friends will also remain with you to receive your decision, 
and he will send it to us. 

And now having fully communicated to you the business we 
had in charge, we leave the whole subject with you—for your 
own consideration and final decision. 

William Crouse then spoke on behalf of the Chiefs, as fol¬ 
lows: 

Brothers. You have now given us your communication, 
and explained the whole of your business, so that all our Chiefs 
understand it. 

Brothers. You may expect that this subject will be thorough¬ 
ly examined and discussed by the Chiefs, and some determina¬ 
tion will be come to by them—we understand that one of your 
number will remain here to take our answer to you—we like 
that arrangement. 

Brothers. You are about to leave this Council and our na¬ 
tion.—We will lake you by the hand, as our meefing is about 
to close with you.—We hope you may retusn to your homes 
in safety, and that the Great Spirit will protect you in your 
journey, and enable you to reach your.families in good health. 

Brothers. We must leave all things to the kind care of Him 
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who rules over the afKiirs of nations, and hope that our deci¬ 
sion may be such as will promote the good of all, and be most 
for the advantage of our whole nation. 

John Jackson then addressed the following remarks to the 
Council, on behalf of the committee. 

Brothers. We are now about to leave you, and return again 
to our families. Y ou told us when this Council was opened, that 
it was a long time since there was a full understanding between 
your fathers and our fathers^that there should be a free and 
friendly intercourse between the Society of Friends and your 
people—we rejoice that this friendly intercourse has continued 
down to the present time—and we desire it may continue 
while you exist as a nation. 

When we undertook to assist you in your present difficulties, 
we had no interest or selfish motive in view—we believed 
you were an injured and oppressed people—we thank the 
Great Spirit that he has opened our ears to hear you, and has 
enabled us to feel and sympathise with you, in the many diffi¬ 
culties by which you are surrounded. 

We have laid before you the important concerns that were 
entrusted to us—we have opened our minds to you freely—we 
leave you to deliberate on these subjects—to judge for your¬ 
selves, and to come to your own conclusions.—We desire that 
your decisions may be so directed by that wisdom which is 
from above, that whatever you do, may result in the happiness 
and prosperity of your people. 

Brothers. In conclusion, we now bid you farewell—we 
shall continue to feel a deep interest in whatever concerns our 
Indian brethren, and should trials and difficulties hereafter 
overtake you, we shall endeavour to be prepared to embrace 
every opportunity availingly, to assist you, and to plead your 
cause. 

The committee now withdrew, leaving the Indians in con¬ 
sultation upon the matters that had been laid before them. By 
the following letter, since received from our friend Griffith M. 
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Cooper, we have been informed of the result of their delibera- 
ions: * 

Buffalo B^servatioiij Stale of J^eio York^ 
Hh Month 1842. 

Pjhilip E. Thomas, 

My Dear Friend, 

After the committee of Friends had closed their labours, and 
withdrawn from the General Council of the Senecas, on the 
11th of this month, I continued here, in accordance with the 
request of the Committee, and regularly attended the council 
every day, for the purpose of giving such farther information, 
on behalf of^ Friends, as might be desired. 

The conditions of the proposed Supplemental Treaty had 
been so clearly opened, and explained to the Chiefs, that they 
appeared fully to understand all its provisions; there was a 
very general attendance from the four Reservations, and a de¬ 
liberate discussion, upon every article of the treaty, look place. 
The Council, which had been opened on the 9th instant, met 
daily, and did not close its sessions until this evening, when the 
question upon the .acceptance or rejection of the proposed 
Treaty was finally decided. 

In a letter, addressed by the Indians to the Secretary of 
War, and which they have requested me to transmit to the 
Committee, to be, by them, delivered, they say, 

“We agree to accept of the proposition for a Supplemental 
Treaty, as that Treaty has been read and explained to us, 
by the committee of the Society of Friends, and to give our 
assent, in due form, to said Treaty, when it shall be pre¬ 
sented by the proper officers, on the part of the Government 
of the United States, and when the Ogden Company shall 
have complied with the stipulations of said treaty on their 
part,^’ and, “We request the Government to make the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for the execution of said Treaty, by send¬ 
ing the necessary officers, on the part of the Government of 
the United States, and of the State of Massachusetts, and of 
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the Ogden Company, to meet ns in council, on the Buffalo 
creek Reservation, on the 16th day of May next, or at the 
earliest convenience of the Government.” 

This letter xv as signed by 79 Chiefs, which included all o 
them that were present, except two. 

Although the council have, as here stated, agreed to ac¬ 
cept the Treaty, on the conditions offered, yet, at the same 
time, they have informed the Secretary of War, that they are 
very desirous to be allowed a longer time than is limited, to 
remove from the improved lands, now agreed to be relinquished; 
and have also requested a modlhcation of some of the other 
conditions, which they have explained to the Secretary, and 
requested the aid of Friends in effecting. 

The Council, in concluding their communication to the Se¬ 
cretary of War, further say, 

“We have strenuously maintained, and we still believe that 
the Seneca Nation, as such, never has assented to the sale of 
our lands, to the Ogden Company, but we think this compro¬ 
mise better for us, than to adopt any other means in our pow¬ 
er, for obtaining redress. Yet as an injured and oppressed 
people, we throw ourselves upon the mercy of the Govern¬ 
ment; entreating, that if it be possible, the Government would 
obtain for us these proposed alterations. But if this cannot 
be done, we must submit to our fate.” 

N otwithstanding we have not gained for the Indians all that 
we could have desired, yet it is a circumstance most gratifying 
to us, that by this arrangement, the forcible expulsion of these 
greatly injured people, from the country descended to them, 
from their forefathers, is prevented; and that although, under 
this arrangement, they will be deprived of a portion of their 
lands, yet they will receive some compensation, for the part 
now to be alienated, and it is believed will retain a sufficiency 
on which they may, with industry, secure a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence. 

5 
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Situated as we now are, our position towards these people 
has become one of deep responsibility—they are poor and feel 
very helpless—they believe there are none but the Society of 
Friends on whom they can safely rely, and they have an un¬ 
shaken confidence, that we will not desert them; and this 
opinion has had a powerful influence upon their recent delibe¬ 
rations. 

They have arrived at a crisis, never before presented, and a 
large field for labour is about to open, in which their friends, 
may use the means which a Benevolent Providence has put in 
their power, to rescue from extinction, and secure the civi¬ 
lization of this remnant of the Seneca Nation of Indians; and 
I greatly desire that our hearts may respond to the call. The 
circumstances by which they are surrounded, and their 
almost universal desire for education, and improvement, in the 
arts of civilized life, conspire to ensure to our labours a favour¬ 
able result, and to crown our exertions with a successful and 
happy conclusion. 

The council, which has just been dissolved, was closed 
with an expression of fervent gratitude to the Great Spirit, for 
his continued goodness, in keeping the chain of friendship 
bright, between their old friends, the Quakers, and the Sene¬ 
ca Nation; and with the expression of an earnest desire, that 
this friendship may never be dissolved until the Senecas shall 
cease to exist. 

It affords me a sincere gratification Co be able to add, that by 
this effort, on the part of Friends, which is about to be brought 
to so happy a termination, the animosities that had been en¬ 
gendered amongst the Indians, by artfully designing indivi¬ 
duals, on the question of their emigration to the west, are 
likely to become healed; and that peace and concord, will 
again be restored amongst them—all parties having appeared, 
cordially to unite, in the final conclusions of the late Council, 
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and to have separated, with a manifestation of reciprocal good 
feelings towards each other. 

Thy affectionate friend, 

G. M. COOPER. 

It may not be irrelevant to the subject of this narrative to 
state that, during the stay of the Committee at Buffalo, a meet¬ 
ing for divine worship was held on the Indian Reservation, 
and was attended by a large number of the Senecas. 

On this occasion, an opportunity was afforded to open some 
views in relation to the nature of true religion, and its happy 
influences on the condition of man. 

It was shewn that vital religion does not consist in mere 
abstract opinions, nor in the speculative theories of men, nor 
yet in the performance of external rituals or ceremonies, but in 
an unreserved obedience and practical adherence to the teach¬ 
ings of the Holy Spirit, which the Author of our being has, in 
his great mercy, throughout all ages of the world, been 
pleased to dispense to his rational and accountable crea¬ 
tion; and that it is by the aid of this divine illumination that 
man is enabled to advance in a knowledge of the attributes of 
the Great Spirit, and is made happier in time, and prepared 
while on earth for an inheritance in that kingdom of rest and 
peace, which shall never have an end. 

The reality of this illumination—its universality, and its 
entire sufficiency for all the purposes of salvation were demon¬ 
strated by Scripture testimony. These views were clearly 
opened to the audience, and were shewn to be in accordance 
with the declaration of the inspired Apostle, when he affirmed, 
‘‘The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared to all 
men. Teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” 
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I owards the close of the meeting, an aged Chief rose and 
addressed the congregation in his native tongue. The impres¬ 
sive manner in which his communication was delivered, and 
the solemnity that prevailed over the audience, gave evidence 
that he spoke “not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

We afterwards learned that the substance of his testimony 
was an expression of unity with what had been spoken, and an 
atfirmation of its accordance with his own experience. He 
also acknowledged his deep sense of gratitude to the Great 
Spirit, for having favored them with the present opportunityj 
and then appealing in an earnest and affectionate manner to 
those around him, particularly to the youth, he urged them to 
appreciate tlie labors which Friends had bestowed on their ac¬ 
count, and to treasure up in their minds the good counsel 
that had this day been given to them, and concluded by de¬ 
claring it to be his solemn belief, that it was only by obedience 
to the inward teachings of the Great Spirit, to which their at¬ 
tention had now so affectionately been commended, that they 
could hope to enjoy a peaceful mind in this world, or be pre¬ 
pared to partake of the joys.of that which is to come. 

Thus an additional evidence was afforded that the aboriginal 
mind is capable of fully comprehending the essential doctrine 
of the Christian religion; confirming the views of the enlight¬ 
ened Apostle, when he declared, “that God was no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation, he that feareth him and worketh 
righteousness is accepted with him.” 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

SECOND INDIAN COUNCIL, 

Held at the Buffalo Creek Reservation^ State of JS'euo York, 
bth Mo. mil, 18^2. 


Present:—^Ambrose Spencer, Commissioner on the part of 
the United States; Samuel Hoare, Commissioner on the part 
of Massachusetts; Abraham Dixon, Delegate from the Le¬ 
gislature of New York; Thomas L. Ogden and Joseph Fellows, 
Agents of the Ogden Land Company; Philip E. Thomas, 
Moses Sheppard, Joseph S. Walton, Benjamin Ferris, John 
Leggett, Griffith M. Cooper and Isaac Post, Eepresentatives 
from the General Committee of Friends of the four Yearly 
Meetings of Baltimore^'Philadelphia, New York and Genesee, 
and the Chiefs and head men of the Seneca nation. 

The Council was called to order by Stephen Osiorn, Indian 
Agent, when Governor Black Snake, a venerable war chief of 
the Allegany Reservation, aged above 90 years, said through 
the interpreter, that if the Commissioners were ready, he de¬ 
sired to make a few remarks. On being requested by the 
Commissioner on the part of the United States to proceed, he 
said: 

Brothers! I am happy to say that I feel much gratified to 
meet here in Council the Commissioner appointed by the go¬ 
vernment of the United States, and the Commissioners from 
the States of Massachusetts and New York; and also the 
Friends we met here on a former occasion; I desire to return 
thanks to the Great Spirit for preserving us all on our Journey 
to this place. Some of you have come a long distance, and it 
is to the protection and goodness of the Great Spirit that we 
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are indebted for our preservation and for whatever good we 
enjoy. 

I have been instructed by the Chiefs who are here, to inform 
you that only part of our number are now present. We ex¬ 
pect the remaining Chiefs from Cataraugus will be here this 
afternoon, and the Tonawanda Chiefs will be here by to¬ 
morrow at 10 o’clock. 

To which the Commissioner on the pari of the United States 
replied: 

Brothers! I am here as Commissioner on the part of the 
United States, by whom I have been delegated to meet you 
this day in Council. The gentleman on my right is a Com¬ 
missioner appointed to attend on the part of Massachusetts; 
and the gentleman on my left has been delegated to attend here 
on behalf of the Senate of the Stale of New York. We unite 
With you in returning thanks to the Great Spirit for bringing 
us together, that vve may deliberate on the matters about to 
come before us. The subject is one of vast importance to you. 
You are aware that we can have no possible interest in the 
issue, and we hope and trust, with the blessing of the Great 
Spirit, that our conference will be followed by happy results 
both to you and to all others that may be concerned. 

Inasmuch as it appears that only a part of your Chiefs are 
now present, we propose to adjourn the Council until to¬ 
morrow at 10 o’clock,‘^when we hope the matter will be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Till then we bid you 
farewell. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Third Dat, 5th mo. 17, 1842. 

The Council met pursuant to adjournment.—Present sixty- 
four Chiefs. 

The Chiefs were asked if those present were ready to pro¬ 
ceed. 
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JV. T. Strong, an educated Chief from the Cataraugus Re¬ 
servation, remarked that they, “had better not go too fast.” 
It appeared that there were but three Chiefs present from Ton- 
awanda, and they were not ready. More would arrive by 
noon. All the Alleganies were present who were expected. 
A Chief from Tonawanda said that the Indian Agent had ne¬ 
ver notified them of the Council. They first heard it from the 
Friends whom they saw at Lockport. 

John Hudson, a Chief observed, that runners had been sent 
to bring in the Chiefs from Tonawanda and Cataraugus Reser¬ 
vations, who had not yet arrived—the Council was therefore 
not ready to proceed to business, but they expected the ab¬ 
sent Chiefs would arrive to day, by noon. 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States —JBre- 
thren / We met you here yesterday according to the appoint¬ 
ment of the Secretary of War, and supposed all the Chiefs 
had been notified of the meeting. Mr. Oshorn, the Indian 
Agent, told me that he gave notice to several of the Tonawan¬ 
da Chiefs, of the meeting to be held yesterday; and I now 
wish to know whether the majority of those present are for 
proceeding now, or putting it off till 12 o’clock. 

Upon the question being taken, it appeared that a majority 
of the Chiefs were in favor of at once proceeding to business. 
Upon which the Commissioner on the part of the United States 
remarked, that notwithstanding the Council would now pro¬ 
ceed, if any more Chiefs came in and wished information, it 
would be given. He then addressed them as follows: 

Chiefs, Head Men and Warriors, of the Seneca nation of 
Indians, residing in the Western parts of the State of NeW 
York— 

Brethren / Your great father, the President of the United 
States, has appointed me a Commissioner to hold a treaty with 
you, respecting a modification or change of a treaty made by 
you with the United States on the 15th of January, 1838. 
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The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to whom belong^ed 
the right of pre-emption to a large part of Western New York, 
and particularly your Reservarions, has appointed the Hon. 
Mr. Hoare^ as a superintendent of our proceedings, the more 
effectually to guard and protect your rights. 

The Hon. Mr. Dixon also appears here under a resolution 
of the Senate of New York, for the like purpose. 

I now come before you clothed with the authority of the 
United States, as such Commissioner of the United Stales, to 
enter upon the business of my appointment. 

Brethren! Your great father, the President of the United 
States, has heard your complaints against the late treaty, by 
which you conveyed to Messrs. Ogden & Fellows, all your 
four remaining Reservations, the Buffalo Creek, the Catarau- 
gus, the Allegany and the Tonawanda. The treaty made on 
the 15th day of January 1838, after an amendment by the Se¬ 
nate of the United States, was again submitted to you and re¬ 
ceived your sanction; and on the 4th day of April, 1840, it was 
proclaimed by the then President, Mr. Van Buren, as the law 
of the land, and as such is binding on you and them. 

Brethren ! Your steadf^, and benevolent, and best friends, 
the Quakers, believing that tlie treaty of the 15th day of Ja¬ 
nuary, 1838, as amended, had been improperly obtained, and 
that its provisions w:ere hard upon you, particularly as it com¬ 
pelled you to emigrate to a region west of the Missouri, against 
the will ofsmanyiof you, have exerted themselves to the ut¬ 
most to obtain an alteration of that treaty, and through the in¬ 
strumentality of the Secretary of War, have at length succeeded 
in inducing the Ogden company, so called, that is, the persons 
benefitted by that treaty, as having the right of pre-emption to 
your Reservations, to consent to a modification or change 
thereof. 

Brethren ! By this modification or change, you will retain 
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and have restored to you two of the four Reservations, the Ca- 
laraugus and the Allegany, and these you and your posterity- 
can hold, occupy and enjoy, for ever, if your race continues, 
and if you and your posterity choose to keep them; and thus 
you will be spared the necessity of emigrating, and the treaty 
of 1838 will still remain in force as to those who choose to 
emigrate. 

Brethren ! The treaty now about to be offered to you is the 
same, with one exception, that was read and explained to you 
by your Friends, the Quakers, at a Council held with you on 
the 9th of last month, and which 79 of your Chiefs under their 
signatures, informed the Secretary of War, had been accepted 
by you. 

By the kind interposition of the Secretary of War, the time 
for your removal from the Buffalo Creek and the Tonawanda 
Reservations, has been extended to two years, instead of one; 
leaving such of you as may wish to remove at an earlier day, 
at liberty to do so, and providing to such as wish to remove 
before the expiration of two years, prompt payment for the 
improvements they may relinquish, and this is the only mate¬ 
rial alteration from the project of a treaty submitted to you on 
the 9th of last month. 

Brethren! You also made two other requests, one that 
2,500 acres of the Tonawanda Reservation might be reserved 
to your brethren, w'ho reside on that Reservation, and another 
that the privileges you had granted to the Hydraulic company 
should be secured to them. It was found impracticable and 
inexpedient to insist on these requests. The agreement be¬ 
tween you and the Hydraulic company is a private and per¬ 
sonal concern, with which the United States have nothing to 
do, and the persons interested must negotiate with the Ogden 
company, who I trust w'ill do what is just. 

Brethren! I have already said that by the treaty now aub- 

6 
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mitted to you, and to which you have informally agreed at 
your Council in April last, you will have receded to you in as 
full right as you ever enjoyed them, the Cataraugus and the 
Allegany Reservations. I will now proceed to read over and 
have interpreted, the treaty now proposed to you. 

[The treaty was then read by paragraphs and interpreted to 
the Council.] 

^^Brethren ! I shall say nothing to influence you. It is for 
you to determine with the advice and assistance of your real 
friends—friends who have labored and toiled for you—whether 
the treaty now oflered to you is or is not greatly to your ad¬ 
vantage, and much more so than the treaty of 18*38. 

It is my duty, and I am armed with power for that purpose, 
to take care that your deliberations shall be free, and* that our 
Councils shall not be interrupted. It is my duty also to take 
care that a majority of your Chiefs and head men sign the 
treaty in a sober state of mind and in full Council. 

Brethren ! As a New Yorker, I am proud to say that your 
rights and the rights of all the Indian tribes within our bor¬ 
ders, have always been respected and observed, and that you, 
and all*the Indians in this State, have been treated justly and 
humanely. We mourn over your misfortunes and your de¬ 
crease in numbers, and we would do aU in our power to elevate 
your condition, to civilize and christianize you, and we pray 
the Great Spirit may direct and preserve you.” 

The Commissioner from Massachusetts addressed the Council 
as follows: 

friends! I am. very happy of the opportunity afforded 
me of meeting you on this occasion. I am very glad and 
thankful to the Great Spirit that he has preserved so many of 
you, and brought you together in health at this time, that you 
may deliberate upon a subject of great importance to you.— 
The State of Massachusetts, in whose behalf I come, feels an 
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interest in your welfare. The Governor of Massachusetts has 
directed me to come here to meet you on this occasion, and to 
furnish you such aid as is due you from the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts. I am not instructed to advise you to sell your land, 
or part with it, or remove from it, or from any portion of the 
same, unless you shall freely choose to part with it. If you 
believe that you have more land than is useful to you—if you 
think you can make a better use of the money for which you 
may sell your land than of the land itself, then you may do so 
with the full approbation of the State of Massachusetts. But if, 
on the contrary, you believe that the whole of the land you 
now occupy is necessary for your comfort—if it is disagreea¬ 
ble for you to remove—if it will be inconvenient for you, I 
wish you to understand that the State of Massachusetts will 
never consent to have you removed from your present posses¬ 
sions—they consider you as having the right to decide on the 
question of sale. They do not intend to judge what will be 
for your welfare. My desire is to inquire if you understand 
the contract you are about to enter into; and if each and all of 
you do not understand every part of it, that you will make 
known your doubt, that the contract may be fully explained 
to you. If, after you have understood this to your satisfaction 
—if it has already been explained to you, as I am informed 
by those who are your best Friends, as well as the Friends of 
humanity—the Quakers—you now approve of the contract, 
then the State of Massachusetts will ratify the same, and you 
have their full consent to do so, and their prayers that it may 
be for your good. 

My Friends ; I have now no more to say, but to attend to 
the negociation as it proceeds; and if I can be assured that 
you are satisfied with it, I shall be content, as I shall be sure 
that my duty has been performed.” 

The Commissioner on the part of ike United States : “I do 
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not rise for the purpose of entering into any argument at all; 
but I do feel called upon to makea few remarks in consideration 
of what has been said by the commissioner from Massachu¬ 
setts. I have no personal interest whatever in the matter. 
The trifling sum I receive for coming here will hardly pay the 
necessary expenses of my journey hither. I trust that the 
age to which I have arrived—the public services I hope I 
have reridered—will secure me, in your opinion, that I have 
no desire to misrepresent the matter. 

The Hon. Commissioner on the part of Massachusetts has 
not said one word concerning the treaty of 1838. That treaty 
has been approved—it has gone through all the forms of law, 
and has been ratified in such a manner by the Senate of the 
United States, that your father, the then President, Mr. Van 
Boren, proclaimed it as a law of the land, and it is binding upon 
all. I know it has been loudly complained of by you—I know 
that your best Friends, the Quakers, have complained of it. I 
know, also, that they have endeavored, by every effort in their 
power, to prevent that treaty from being ratified by the Presi¬ 
dent and Senate of the United States. They have taken coun¬ 
sel in the case, and notwithstanding all the objections to 
it, upon the fullest and deepest consideration they have been 
able to bestow upon the subject, they have been induced to re¬ 
commend the treaty, that has been presented for yoiit adoption* 
It is not for me, nor do I mean to give any opinion as to the 
validity of that treaty. It stands upon the statute book as the 
law of the land. In view of the disagreements, the diflicuhies, 
the law suits that may arise, I understand the Quakers here to 
say that it is their opinion that what they have advised is for 
your best interest. Having availed yourselves of their advice 
you are to act freely; and if, upon the view of the whole sub¬ 
ject, you are satisfied on the whole that it will be best for you, 
amen! But if, on the contrary, you decide to reject the con- 
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tract, the Government has no mpre to say, and I shall not 
complain.” 

The Commissioner from Massachusetts replied: 

“Jl/y Friends! I think it due to the gentleman who is ap¬ 
pointed Commissioner on the part of the United States, as well 
as to you, and to myself, to say one word more. I am grati¬ 
fied that the views that I have entertained and expressed are 
so much in accordance with his, and I can fully approve of 
what he has said. It is true I did not mention the treaty of 
183S-, it was not because I had not heard of that treaty, but be¬ 
cause I did not desire to give any opinion about it, or of its 
validity. I did say, and I now repeat to you,, that the Friends 
will not intentionally deceive you; I may have an opinion—a 
very decided one—you yourselves know if your contract was 
fairly made; on this point I do not desire to speak, but I wish 
you to understand that I desire you to be left free to decide on 
that point for yourselves. If you should think that a judicial 
trial of your rights with the Ogden company on their claim 
under the treaty of 1.838, would be expensive and troublesome 
to you, it may be very proper for you to take this expense and 
trouble into your consideration, in determining whether it is 
best to accept the treaty and compact now offered to you.” 

The Chiefs of the Council requested the remainder of the 
day to thunselves, that the several tribes might consult to¬ 
gether. To which the Commissioner on the part of the United 
Stales replied: 

“I treat with the whole Seneca nation, and not with the 
separate tribes. I have no objection to their consultation, but 
I must have a reply of the whole nation, and not from the se¬ 
parate tribes. I would observe that although my friend, the 
Commissioner from Massachusetts, uses a little different lan¬ 
guage from me, our opinions concur. We are here from a 
great distance, and at considerable expense, but will adjourn to 
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10 o’clock to-morrow morning, and wish you would proceed 
as fast as possible in your consultation, and be ready to come 
to a decision when we meet you. And we hope you will not 
protract the Council unnecessarily, but diligently use the time 
till to-morrow.” The Council then adjourned till 10 o’clock 
to-morrow. 


Third Day, Afternoon, 4 o^clock. 

The Council again met at 4 o’clock this afternoon, when the 
Commissioners, and the Committees of Friends, by invitation 
from the Chiefs attended. 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States addressed 
the Council as follows; 

^^Brothers and Friends! 1 did not expect to meet you again 

until to-morrow, but having been informed that you have not 
correctly understood the Commissioner from Massachusetts, we 
have returned that he may make an explanation to you.” The 
Commissioner from Massachusetts then said: 

.^^Friends and Brothers! I should be extremely sorry that 
any thing I should have said should produce injury or suffering 
to you. 1 have been informed that some of the Chiefs now 
present, have intimated that I said you might consider your¬ 
selves untrammelled by the treaty of 1838, and that the State 
of Massachusetts would defend you in your present posses¬ 
sions, unless you should now prefer to part with them. What 
I intended to say was this: the Governor of Massachusetts 
sent me here to ascertain whether you clearly understood the 
bargain you were about to make, and that understanding all the 
facts in the case, you should yourselves determine, whether it 
was best for you to agree to the proposed treaty or not. 1 de¬ 
sired that you should take into consideration all the circum¬ 
stances connected with the subject, and that you should then 
yourselves decide what was best for you to do. 
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It is true, as has been stated by the Commissioner on the part 
of the United, States,, that I did not speak to you about the 
treaty of 1838. The reason was, I did not intend to give any 
opinion on the validity of that treaty—I had heard that some 
of you believed it was fraudulently obtained—others thought 
differently. My government did not authorize me to give 
any opinion on that point. I repeat to you that on this 
subject I did not intend to give you any opinion. Your cir¬ 
cumstances are well known to the Friends who are now pre¬ 
sent, and I refer you to them, as your sincere frietids, for 
advice. That treaty exists; whether it be good or bad, I give 
no opinion, but I would say, if you want an opinion, why 
should you look to me for one? I was not sent to give it to 
you. You have Friends here who are fully able and wil¬ 
ling to advise you—they know more about it than I do. They 
know your wants, they can judge for you, and I now again re¬ 
fer you to them.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States re¬ 
marked; “Your Friends, the Quakers, at the Council held with 
you in April, gave you their advice in writing: there may be 
some here present who did not hear that advice—do you de¬ 
sire again to have it read?” A number of the Indians expressed 
a wish to hear it, and it was read and interpreted to them as 
follows.—(For which see page 7.) 

After reading this communication, Philip E. Thomas ad¬ 
dressed the Council as follows: 

^Brothers ! We have this day repeated the words that we 
spoke to you at the former Council, when, by permission of 
the Great Spirit we were favored to meet at this place—we have 
repeated these words to you as the deliberate judgment of your 
Friends. 

We did then believe, and we still continue to believe, that 
by the treaties into which you had been drawn, before we had 
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any knowledge of yonr situation, your condition had become 
one of great difficulty and embarrassment; and after much and 
anxious inquiry into all the circumstances of your case, we 
could see no way by which yon might procure relief but by 
accepting the proposed supplemental treaty that had been ob¬ 
tained for you, and by which a home is secured to you. 

I caution you that it will be unsafe to depend either upon 
Massachusetts or New York for protection: after what you 
have this day heard, you can have no hope of relief from them; 
and it is proper you should distinctly understand this. The 
people and authorities of those States are friendly to you, and 
they sincerely desire your welfare, but so far as regards any 
ability to extricate you from your present embarrassments, they, 
I tell you, are wholly powerless, and I repeat that even if they 
have the disposition, they are not able to do it. We live under 
a government of laws, and by these laws the powers of the 
government are defined and limited. 

The Commissioner from Massachusetts has admitted that he 
does not come here'to extend to you any protection, but to see 
that you clearly under^nd the treaty upon which you are now 
aboqt to act—this he has avowed is the purpose of his visit,, 
and strictly to this object will his mission be confined. 

Brothers! It is probable that this will be the last time I 
may ever have an opportunity to mreet you in council, it is 
therefore my duty to speak plainly and frankly, and I now 
again tell you, that you are surrounded by many serious diffi¬ 
culties, which not only threaten your personal safety, but 
eventually may even lead to the dispersion and ruin of your 
nation. 

I make these remarks that you may not be ignorant of my 
opinion as regards your real situation. I have devoted much 
of my time within the last two years to your concerns; indeed 
1 believe I can say, that I have given more of my attention to 
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them than to my own affiiirs, and have had the opportunity of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with them, and I now earnest¬ 
ly admonish you to beware of any precipitate or rash conclu¬ 
sion. Think well before you decide. For myself, I plainly 
declare that I see no avenue by which you can possibly es¬ 
cape from the perils that encompass you, but by accepting the 
proposed Supplemental Treaty. Believe me that it will not be 
wise in you to depend, either upon the States of Massachusetts 
or New York, for any available protection. I plainly warn 
3’ou not to do this, because it is important that you should, as 
regards this matter, remain under no mistake. 

Brothers ! We have now opened our hearts freely and fully 
to you. You know us too well, to doubt for a moment our 
sincerity, or to believe that we are capable of intentionally de¬ 
ceiving you. 

Brothers ! It only remains for me to assure you of my fer¬ 
vent desires, that the Great Spirit may continue to you the e^r 
tension of his goodness and protection, and that he ty^l so 
overrule your counsels on this momentous occasion, that your 
deliberations may result in the lasting good of your nation and 
people.” 

The Delegate on the part of the Legislg.ture of New York 
then rose and said; “I appear here by virtue of a resolution of 
the Senate, as a Delegate from the Legislature of the State of 
New York— 

Brothers ! You know that this State has always treated the 
Indians with indulgence and humanity. We have enacted 
many laws for your protection and benefit, granted you liberal 
annuities, and paid them punctually; and we have never takeri 
from the red man his lands in any other manner but by honor¬ 
able purchase and a fair equivalent.—The people of this State 
have deeply sympathized with you in your difficulties with 
the Ogden company in relation to your lands. The Legisla¬ 
ture participated in this feeling,* and while they had the subject 
7 
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Under consideration the last winter, they were rejoiced to learii 
that a door had been opened by which you might escape from 
dangers, which you and others thought awaited you, and they 
sent me to be present on this occasion, to give you such assis¬ 
tance and advice as I could. But it is important you should 
understand the nature of the aid which the State proposes to 
give, and that you should know that all she can do for you is, 
to give you counsel, instruction and advice, and enable you 
fully to understand the stipulations of the treaty which is now 
offered for your adoption or rejection. 

You are under the protection of the laws of this state, and 
to a degree you are liable to their exactions and restrictions, 
like our own citizens. Ours is a government of laws, and not 
of force. It is impossible to protect our own citizens against 
improvident contracts of their own making; when, therefore, it 
is said by our friend from Baltimore, Mr. Thomas, that the 
State is powerless to relieve you from the embarrassments of 
the treaty of 1838, he states no more than is true in relation to 
our own citizens. If that treaty should be pronounced valid 
by our own courts, it would not be possible for the State of 
New York to extricate or relieve you from the execution of it. 
If the State was disposed to do so—^if we should rise in arms 
to protect you in the possession of your lands, we could not 
do if—we are but a handful when compared to all the people 
of the United States who would come against us. 

You have already been told that it is not the business of the 
Commissioners to give you legal advice, and to declare whether 
the treaty of 1838 is valid or invalid. These benevolent gen¬ 
tlemen who have espoused your cause, and devoted themselves 
with such untiring perseverance to your welfare, and to your 
relief from this embarrassment, may truly and emphatically be 
styled your Friends, and the Friends of humanity. They have 
told you that they have taken the best legal advice the country 
affords; and- that the result of these inquiries is, that the treaty 
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being executed according»to the forms of law, it is considered 
doubtful whether it can, by the courts, be declared void. I do 
not say that this is jny individual opinion. This is a very 
grave question, upon which I am not willing, at present, to 
hazard an opinion, and if I should, it would be entitled to very 
little consideration, if it should differ from the very high au¬ 
thority which they have obtained. 

If you deem this question important to your present delibe¬ 
rations, and are not satisfied with the advice you have already 
had oh the subject, you ought to deliberate further, and take 
the counsel of men learned iii the law for yourselves. I hope, 
brothers, that your deliberations will result in unamity at pre¬ 
sent, and in your final happiness and prosperity.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States addressed 
the Chiefs as follows: 

'‘^hrolhersl We shall meet again to-morrow. In the mean time 
1 beg you to reflect on what I say. There are a great many in¬ 
terested white persons who may state facts so as to mislead 
you. I advise you not to listen to them. You have heard 
the advice of your Friends, the Quakers, who ever since the 
days of Mr. Penn, have been the unwearying friends of your 
nation. Let their words and counsel sink deep into your 
hearts. It comes from men who can never—who will never 
say aught to deceive you—who have labored and toiled, and 
made a long journey in the most inclement weather, to the ha¬ 
zard of their health and life, to give you their counsel.” 

John Black Smith, of the Tonawanda Reservation,* “wished 

* The Tonawanda Indians reside on Tonawanda Creek, south of Lake 
Ontario. They have never been under the care of Friends, nor have 
they admitted a Missionary into their settlement, and but few of them have 
made any profession of Christianity. A part of their clan reside in Upper 
Canada, and it is supposed that if compelled to remove, many of them 
will join their friends there, in preference to emigrating, either to the 
West, or settling on the Cataraugus or Allegany Reservations. 
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say to the Commissioners that h^ came in late, and had not 
heard the whole of the proceedings of yesterday and to-day, 
hut understood that the Commissioner from Massachusetls 
made a speech this morning, and this afternoon withdrew some 
pf his remarks: he is afraid the Commissioner has been, in¬ 
fluenced by the other Commissioners, and Society of Friends. 
There is something in this that he does not comprehend., The 
Commissioner from Massachusetts stated that he came to pro¬ 
tect the Indians and see justice done.” We have been sinca 
^old that Massachusetts has no power to protect us—what use 
is it for him to come here if he has no power? In former 
times, when the old chiefs made treaties with the Ogden com¬ 
pany, they always saw a Commissioner from Massachusetts in 
behalf of the State. We have always thought they had power. 
He, (the Commissioner,) reports the proceedings to the Gover¬ 
nor, who sanctions and makes them legal. We can’t recon¬ 
cile the two speeches. We understand also that there is a 
Commissioner from JVew York. Our Friend from Baltimore 
says he is our friend, but the Commissioner has no power to 
protect the Indians. We are sorry these remarks are made on 
behalf of New York and Massachusetts. We think this State, 
has a kind disposition towards the Indians.” 

The Commissioner from Massachusetts :—“JWy Friends / I 
am sorry there should be a misunderstanding of any remarks I 
have made. If I understand my own remarks* there has been 
no change in the thoughts expressed to you. I have taken 
back nothing that I have said before, and cannot now do it. 
When I first addressed you I said nothing about the treaty of 
1838: when the Hon. Commissioner on the part of the United 
States addressed you, and seemed to desire that I should have 
said something about that treaty, I told you I had not done 
90 , because I wished to give no opinion whatever about it. I 
seid I hoped you would freely, fully, and without restraint, 
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consider the whole subject, and if it was desirable for you to 
accept the proposition, you would do so, and Massachusetts 
would be satisfied. If> on the other hand, on consulting your 
friends here—who are your true friends^—^you should think 
best not to accept this treaty, then reject it. In saying this I 
hope you will understand that I wish you not to keep out of 
the case the consideration of that treaty—you ought not to forr 
get it. I hope you will not think it hard that I do not give 
an opinion on its validity. 

The Governor of Massachusetts did not send me here to exr 
press such an opinion—I do not know the facts in the case. 
Some have asserted that the treaty was obtained by improper 
means—others say differently. I do not know the facts, and 
therefore I cannot give any opinion upon the subject. It has 
fieen stated that in all the treaties Massachusetts has had a 
Commissioner here. Massachusetts had a pre-emption right. 
In the sale of it she reserved a right to see that the Indians 
were dealt with, fairly and justly. If, in the present treaty, 
the Commissioner from Massachusetts should think you were 
dealt unfairly with, and should withhold his approval, every 
body would consider it a nullity—^because Massachusetts re¬ 
served a right to have a voice in these transactions. Ifow, if, 
understanding the facts, you think it best to make this contract, 
I am ready to approve of it on the part of Massachusetts. 
What Mr. Thomas means by saying that Massachusetts has no 
power, is—that the power of Massachusetts extends only to 
the lands lying within the State of Massachusetts—and your 
lands lie not in that State. 

The Courts of Massachusetts have no more power here than 
those of any other State or nation under Heaven. You see 
that the agent for Massachusetts did give his assent to the 
treaty of 1838—whether right or wrong, he did do it. That 
assent was submitted to the Governor and Council of Massn-. 
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ehusetls, and by that body was accepted and approved. It 
will therefore follow, that, as respects the treaty of 183S, the 
gentleman who addressed you from Baltimore is correct in 
saying the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is powerless here. 

'Y\\b Commissioner on the part of the U S. — Brothers! fwill 
explain one fact, to which the gentleman has not adverted. All 
the lands lying between here and Herkimer were, at the time 
referred to, unsettled lands—not a soul living on them except 
Indians. There is one Chief here,'{Governor Black Snakes) 
who knows these facts—all the lands from here to the Ger¬ 
man flats were inhabited only by Indians at the end of the 
revolutionary war in 1783. These lands were called “crown 
lands,” and were claimed to belong to the king of Great 
Britain, and were granted by him to those who had purchased, 
by license, from the Indian nations. When the American 
people proclaimed and maintained their independence, and 
a treaty was made between us and the king, George III., 
these lands were relinquished to the United States, and 
the line run through the middle of Lake Erie and Niagara 
river on the west. Massachusetts, who had a charter from 
the king, for all the lands from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
ocean, maintained that by these grants all the lands west of 
the settled part of New York, belonged to that State. It be¬ 
came a question between New York and Massachusetts. It 
was settled in 1786 by a treaty at Hartford, Conn., whereby 
New York agreed that Massachusetts’ right should commence 
one mile west of Geneva or Seneca lake, and take in all west 
of that in the State, with the exception of one mile on Niagara 
river. Massachusetts ceded the right of jurisdiction to this 
territory—retaining the right to buy of the Indians. In that 
contract, made at Hartford, between New York and Massachu-. 
setts, this very right is recognized, in behalf of which the 
Commissioner from Massachusetts appears, to see that justice 
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is done, and that every thing is done with your free consent. 
And now, my friends and brothers, with what I have said I 
take leave of you, till 10 o’clock to-morrow, with the hope 
that you will proceed and bring the subject to a close as soon 
as possible—but with due deliberation. Your friend from 
Baltimore stated that this State could do nothing for you. He 
was right—theStateof New York, as he has told you, is pow'*- 
erless. The Ogden company’s right of pre-emption comes from 
Massachusetts, which has always done justly—but tJiey can do 
nothing in this case, for they have no power at all.” 

[As the Council was about to adjourn, a desire was ex¬ 
pressed by a majority of the Chiefs to extend the time men¬ 
tioned for adjournment: the Council was accordingly ad¬ 
journed to Fifth day morning, at 10 o’clock.] 


Fifth Day, 3 o^clock, P. M. 

Since the adjournment on Third day up to this time, the 
Chiefs were in counsel together, they now expressed their 
readiness to meet the Commissioners, and continue the busH 
ness of the meeting. 

Griffith M. Cooper addressed the Chiefs as follows: 

‘^Brothers! It has appeared to our minds, that our ser-* 
vices are about drawing to a close, though a fact attends 
the circumstances that to me is personal, and in which 
my reputation as a man is involved. You recollect, my 
friends, that some two or three years since, you sent a depu¬ 
tation to consult the Society of Friends, wishing us to interest 
ourselves in your behalf; and you also recollect that at that 
time, and subsequently, you requested us, that after we 
should have done all in our power in relation to this treaty 
matter, we would honestly and candidly so inform you. From 
^at period to the present, we have been laboring for you 
indefatigably, and we came here last month to inform you of 
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the result of our labors. We told you candidly and honestly 
%en, that we had accomplished all we could for you. The 
present compromise you are now deliberating upon is that re* 
suit.—At the time when the proposed treaty was laid before 
you, it was explained, I apprehend, to the understanding of 
fevery Chief who heard it; It would be a reflection upon 
you, for me to suppose you did not understand it—and 
after that instrument was read and explained to your satisfiic* 
tion, a copy was laid upon your table—and you also recollect 
that after your Friends left you, I remained with you six 
days. Therefore you had sufficient time to deliberate upon 
fevery article of that instrument. The result was, that out of 
eighty-one Chiefs, seventy-nine signed the paper, saying to the 
Secretary of War that you tvould accept that treaty as exj 
hibited to you—but at the same time you asked of the govern¬ 
ment of the United States to make some alterations for you, 
but if the request could not be complied with, you would 
take it as it was. I now hold in my hand a copy of that letter 
to the Secretary of War, to which seventy-nine attached their 
names. You requested I should be the bearer of the same, 
and deliver it to the Secretary of War, and that I should in¬ 
terest myself in order to accomplish the alterations you de¬ 
sired. The request I complied with. I went accordingly and 
interceded with all the influence I had, to effect thfese altera¬ 
tions. Now, my friends, I am coming upon a subject in 
which I am personally interested. I apprehend that my honor 
and integrity as a man are concerned. The Secretary of War 
expressed a regret that the time had not been fixed on at an 
fearlier datfe; I told the Secretary that this was a deliberate act 
of yours, without any compulsion, and that the Chiefs of the 
Seneca nation had never deceived me—that I had confidence 
they never would, and that I would pledge my word for the 
faithful performance on your part of all that you had agreed 
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pledge; I had been connected with you eight years, and 
you had never once deceived me—and this gave me confidence 
in you. You will also recollect that at the time the con¬ 
tract was explained to you, you were informed that unless you 
complied with the conditions, the Government would not send 
a Commissioner here—that it would be attended with great 
expense, but that, if you did accept it, the Government would 
send a Commissioner on its part, and also Massachusetts. In 
this paper you requested the Secretary to send a Commissioner 
on the 16th of May, or at its earliest convenience, to ratify 
this treaty. Now, my friends, I appeal to every individual of 
you if you are not personally implicated with me. Inasmuch 
as I consider my word as sacred as my life, I shall hope you 
wiU consider your word as sacred as I do mine; I have said in 
the commencement, it seemed as though our labors were draw¬ 
ing to a close, because, as we had understood that there is a 
great division among those’ who had signed the contract, I was 
led to believe you would not fulfil the word I had pledged for 
you. Now, if you have altered your minds on this subject, I 
don’t want you to involve me in the difficulty. T have felt, 
my friends, at many times, willing, if permitted through kind 
Providence, to devote my life to your service. Now I wish 
to ask you, my friends, one question. Suppose you do not 
think proper to fulfil the pledge you have made, and the 
pledge I have made for you,—can any of you reasonably sup¬ 
pose I can go hereafter to Washington on a mission on your 
behalf?—What would the Government say? Why, "you 
have been here once before—'you have put confidence in the 
Indians—they have deceived you, and you have deceived us, 
and therefore you can retire!” That must be the reply. 
They would never negociate with me as your agent, nor do I 
apprehend they would negociate with you. I must confess, my 
8 
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friends, that within a few days I have felt much anxiety on 
account of my character and reputation, and also on account of 
yours. I want to take up as little time of the Council as pos¬ 
sible, but I thought proper to make these few remarks, and leave 
you to act according to your own counsel and discretion.” 

Johi^ Black Smith, “understood that the compromise, (the 
letter to the Secretary of War,) was written by an individual 
here— Mr. Cooper —and we understood from our Friend that 
the Secretary of War was a great man—and the Indians were 
to sign that paper, when it was drawn, to ask the Secretary to 
appoint Commissioners to come here and make a treaty.” 

Gr. M, Cooper —"I call upon every Chief to say if he did 
not understand it as I have now explained it.” 

Governor Black Snake, “wished to say a few words to the 
Commissioners and the Friends. Before you came in we un¬ 
derstood you, (the Friends,) were about retiring. We have 
thought best to invite you in once more, and hear you speak. 
You have now explained the matter. You have related the 
circumstances as they took place at the last Council—all true 
—we did sign the paper and all its contents—it was un¬ 
derstood by those who signed it—perhaps his nephew— Black 
Smith—did not understand it I hope the Friends will stay 
awhile and have the matter explained. I hope that these mis¬ 
understandings will all be made plain.—^There are many who 
wish to abide by that paper they have signed. I hope you will 
stay awhile and be easy in your minds. These remark came 
from the Allegany Chiefs only. The Chiefs from Cataraugus 
and Buffalo will speak for themselves.” 

G. M. Cooper remarked “that to correct an impression which 
may have gone abroad that Black Smith signed the letter to 
the Secretary of War, he would say that Black Smith did not 
sign it” 

Seneca White, on behalf of the Bu^o Chiefs—“jBro- 
thers the Friends: You have finished the friendly remarks 
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you have desired to make with regard to the subjebt of the 
compromise now under consideration. You wish an explana¬ 
tion of the understanding of that paper which we have signed, 
and of which you were the bearer. They (the Chiefs) wish 
to know who was to blame—you or they. They wish to ex¬ 
plain their views upon the subject. It is true you canie here 
with the amended treaty. You read it in Council, and made 
us understand all its different articles. After the explanation 
was made, some of the Friends returned home, but you Mr. 
Cooper remained. The Chiefs discussed that treaty, and 
came to a conclusion that they would accept it—but it was 
not exactly such a one as they would like to make. There¬ 
fore the statements made by our brother Mr. Cooper are in 
all parts true, as understood by us. It is also true that the 
Chiefs signed the paper. We then concluded we would make 
the compromise—it was so decided, and the statement of Mr. 
Cooper is true—the Indians approved of all the proceedings of the 
Friends, and asked their assistance. They have full confidence in 
the Friends—they have assisted us much, and have not alienated 
our affections. We do not wish to have our friends withdraw, 
but hope they will remain and assist us in making the compro¬ 
mise.—We are now in Council—all the proper officers are here 
—the Commissioner on the part of the United States, and also 
for Massachusetts and New York,—and we do not think our 
friends ought to withdraw, as we have now arrived at the 
proper time to make the treaty. We wish to say, the Society of 
Friends have done their best, and assisted us a great deal, and 
ought not to be censured. It is we that are to blame—we are 
tardy—we do not progress so fast as we wish. The difficulty 
does not lie with you—we have some difficulty among our¬ 
selves. What people say or do, does not influence us. We 
wish the question may be settled—and no difficulty hereafter. 
We do not think that any obstacles or delays ought to break 
up the treaty and compromise.” 
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Samuel Gordon, a Chief —“About a month ago, the Friends 
came here with an amended treaty. They called a General 
Council of the four Reservations, and we met as we do now in 
this place. They read the paper and we examined all its parts. 
They said we should have an opportunity to ask questions, 
and they would explain. It was so done. We asked a great 
many questions of different parts and they explained. They 
continued in Council six days, until they supposed every one 
understood it. We then came to a conclusion, and wrote 
that letter which was the language of the Council at that time. 
The remarks of Mr. Cooper, in regard to the proceedings of 
the last Council, are true. All he has said is true—neither 
did he compel us to sign. The paper was read for the inspec¬ 
tion of the Chiefs, and they discussed and decided on it. 

The difficulty is among ourselves. We disagree in small 
matters. I will state some of those difficulties. The compo- 
raise says the Indians shall give up two of their Reserva¬ 
tions—they, on the other hand, do not wish to give them 
up^they cannot consent—they wish the compromise to be 
in this way.—They would take the same number of acres 
that comprise the Allegany and Cataraugus Reservations, 
divided among all the Reservations. That is the desire of the 
people as well as the Chiefs. They wish to stay on their 
own Reservations. The great desire of the Chiefs is to make 
a compromise so that the people will he satisfied. They fear, 
if all are concentrated on two Reservations, there will be diffi¬ 
culties and jealousies among themselves. That is the main 
difficulty. They want to make such an arrangement that all 
difficulty hereafter shall cease. They wish now to make a 
compromise with the Ogden company. Cannot they compro¬ 
mise so as to keep the same number of acres contained in the 
Cataraugus and Allegany Reservations, divided among all the 
different Reservations? They wish to satisfy the people of the 
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Seneca nation. They want to consider and see if they can 
compromise so as to satisfy the people. It is not the wish of 
the Cataraugus Chiefs that the Friends withdraw from us— 
but we hope they will take hold with us and carry through 
the negotiation. We have confidence in them—we believe 
they love us, and will do all they can for our benefit. We 
should exceedingly regret if our friends should conclude to 
leave us. We, the Cataraugus Chiefs, beg them to remain, 
and not withdraw^ but go on and assist in the negotiation. 
We hope they will Bave patience—it is by no means uncom¬ 
mon, in matters of this kind, to meet with obstacles and diffi¬ 
culties of various kind.—This is an important affair, and, to 
the Indians, of great moment. We are not far apart—we 
cannot agree at once—but we believe, in a little while, we 
shall come to a united conclusion.” 

Jimmy Johnson —a Tonawanda Chief, observed, “I would 
say a few words to Mr. Cooper on behalf of the Tonawanda 
Chiefs. I understood the paper was an invitation for a Coun¬ 
cil: that it was written by Mr. Cooper. He requested the 
Chiefs to sign it because the Secretary of War was a great man; 
therefore, they signed with the understanding that when the 
Council should meet, they would have an opportunity to ne¬ 
gotiate for a compromise.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States—^ 
‘'Brothers ! I came here under restricted power. I had not 
power to negotiate at large. The Secretary of War inforiped 
me that the basis, or foundation of a treaty, was already agreed 
to by you, at the advice of your Friends, the Quakers, acting in 
your behalf with the Ogden company; and he told me in a 
letter he wrote to me, that there had been a long negotiation 
between you and the Ogden company, and by his efforts in 
aid of your Friends, the Quakers, these were the very best 
terms they could possibly obtain for you. And he thought he 
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had done great things for you by the new treaty, by preventing 
the necessity of all the Seneca nation emigrating and leaving 
the State of New York. You are already informed, by the 
treaty of 1838, that you are in three years to remove and go 
beyond the Missouri river. This, he believed, would ‘be, to 
many of you, very hard and disagreeable. He therefore in¬ 
terested himself in your behalf to get the very best terms from 
the Ogden company, with the aid and counsel of your Friends, 
the Quakers. Now, as a private individu^ I should be glad if 
you could be accommodated exactly as Smeca White proposed, 
that is, that you might remain on your old Reservations: 
but remember that you have made a treaty—that treaty has 
been proclaimed to be the supreme law of the land, and the Se¬ 
cretary of War believes you can never get rid of that treaty but 
with the full assent of the Ogden company. You seem to 
think, however, from what Seneca White has said, that the 
Ogden company will give you better terms. Now Messrs. 
Ogden and Fellows are here as trustees of the company to 
whom you sold the right of the Reservations, and will give you 
an answer for themselves here, publicly, or in any way you see 
fit. Let me say one word farther. Many of your best friends 
think that instead of its being an injury to you to be concen¬ 
trated on the Cataraugus and Allegany Reservations, it will 
be much better for you,—and your Friends, the Quakers, as I 
understand them, intend to superintend, and afford succor, to 
educate you, and make you a much greater people than you 
now are. Messrs. Ogden and Fellows will answer for them- 
selves, and if they will comply with your wishes, it will be sa¬ 
tisfactory to me. The Quakers could get no better terms in 
your behalf.” 

Seneca White /‘was very happy to hear of the limited instruc¬ 
tions of the Commissioner on the part of the United States. 
He understood, at the close of his remarks, that the trustees of 
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the Ogden company were present, and would answer for them¬ 
selves. It is the wish of the Chiefs that they would answer 
the questions. We put the question to them—will they con¬ 
sent to this compromise, and grant the wish of the Chiefs?” 

T. L. Ogden—^^Brothers ! I am here with my associate, Mr. 
Fellows^ to represent what is called the Ogden company. In 
speaking to the appeal which you have made to us, it may be 
proper for me to review briefly, the history of the proposed 
compromise which has been ofiered to you. I should com¬ 
mence with the fall of last year, shortly after the present Se¬ 
cretary of War came into office. I live in the city of New 
York; and about that time I received a letter from the Secretary 
of War, informing me that he had received a letter from some 
of the Friends in Baltimore, proposing such a compromise, 
as would satisfy you, and ought to satisfy the pre-emption 
company. The Secretary of War requested I should proceed 
from New York to Baltimore, to see and converse with them. 
I did go to Baltimore, and had an interview with P. E. Thomas, 
who is now present. I asked that Friend what he had to propose 
—I stated that I would listen to what he had to say —that I had 
no right to compromise the rights of the company, but would 
hear any proposition he wished to make.—He answered, he 
was not authorised to speak for you, but he was your Friend, 
and had no doubt you would approve any thing he and the 
Society should agree to with us. Mr. Thomas then made a 
proposition to me on your behalf, which he desired me to lay 
before the pre-emption company. But his proposals were, 
as I considered, so at variance with the rights of the company, 
and so exclusively in your favor, I told him it was improper 
for me to listen, and if these were his final propositions, the 
n^otialion had better cease at once. He then desired me to 
go the next day, and he would go, and see the Secretary of 
War, and ascertain if we could not agree. We accordingly 
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met at Washington, and had a long conversation with the 
Secretary of War, and some progress was made towards an ad¬ 
justment. I asked the Secretary what the Government would 
do?—whether it would carry out the treaty with those In¬ 
dians who would emigrate? He proposed to satisfy those 
who wished to go West, and protect those who remained. 
Such propositions were therefore made between us, and 
discussed at large; and I returned to New York in order to 
learn the opinion of the company I ^presented. After 
that, a consultation took place between the Secretary, act¬ 
ing for the Friends, and myself, acting for the company.— 
The Friends were very tenacious of your rights, and made 
many proposals, some of which the company could not, and 
would not, accede to. Letter after letter passed between us in 
relation to this matter, and finally an arrangement vras con¬ 
cluded. I then went back to Washington, and had it all re¬ 
duced to writing, in the form of the treaty which is now sub¬ 
mitted to you. The whole matter was thus concluded by the 
Friends acting for you, and the pre-emption company acting 
for themselves. In the whole course of the transaction, the Qua¬ 
kers, who do not hold to fighting, have fought your battle most 
valiantly. They have advocated and argued your case, with a 
pertinacity and zeal which alone has produced the result 
of the new treaty. The conditions of the compromise hav¬ 
ing been agreed upon, the next step was to ascertain whether 
you would agree to it. The Society ^of Friends undertook 
to lay the subject before you. The trustees of the pre¬ 
emption company told you that when you gave your assent 
to it, they would agree to it. A few days since, I received 
a letter from the Secretary, informing me that a letter of 
assent had been signed by seventy-nine of your Chiefs, and the 
time had now arrived for the pre-emption company to come 
and consummate the agreement. Mr. Fellows and myself have 



aecordingly come for that parpose. You now inquire whether 
we can enter into a negotiation, and alter the terms of the con - 
tract. My answer is, we come here not to enter into a new 
treaty, but to consummate the one already agreed upon. Mr. 
Fellows and I, represent a great many persons who are in¬ 
terested, who have authorised us to conclude this treaty, but 
have not authorised us to make a new one. You have ex¬ 
pressed a desire to remain on the different Reservations as you 
are now situated. It is not for me to advise you as to the wis¬ 
dom of this arrangement. It would, perhaps, be more for the 
interest of the pre-emption company, as it would save us the 
expense of buying your improvements. But that would be a 
departure from the commission we hold. I believe it would 
be much to your disadvantage, and I believe also that the Go- 
verment, which wishes to concentrate you as much as possible, 
would never agree to it. It would afford me great pleasure to 
gratify your wishes on this point; but we do not feel authorised 
to deviate from the compromise which has been made. It is 
now for you to conclude, whether the agreement we have come 
here to execute, will be executed or not. We have thought 
that the arrangement was highly beneficial to you, inasmuch as 
we have, for the sake of peace, relinquished two of the reserva¬ 
tions, and have purchased the improvements of such as may 
wish to go. I need not say to you, brothers, if you reject 
the compromise, you will stand on the rights you have under 
the treaty of 1838. What your rights are, it is not for me to 
tell you—what our rights are, I think we understand. I fer¬ 
vently hope the Great Spirit may dispose your minds to come 
to a right decision in the matters now under consideration.’’ 

John Blacksmith said, “he understood the compromise oc¬ 
cupied them several days, and they had found none better that 
could be made; that if the contract was altered the United States 
would not consent to it.” 

9 
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T. L. Ogden replied, that “he thought the Government would 
not consent to the desired alteration, as it was its policy to 
concentrate the Indians, as much as possible, in one body.” 

Philip E. Thomas then addressed the Council as fol¬ 
lows— Brothers! “It has been stated to you, that your 
friends, who are attending this Council as ■ Representatives 
from the four Yearly Meetings, believing their services to be 
now drawing to a close, were preparing to withdraw from you 
—they were about to do this, but had not come to the con¬ 
clusion from any abatement of friendship for you, or of solici¬ 
tude for your welfare. They supposed that they had commu¬ 
nicated to you all the information and counsel that it would be 
in their power to give, and being far distant from their homes, 
and detained much longer from their families than they had 
expected, they were desirous to return as soon as they could 
safely leave you; perceiving, however, from what has been 
here expressed, that it is your wish they should remain longer 
with you, they have concluded to do so.” 

Upon the expression of these remarks, a general feeling of 
satisfaction appeared to be diffused over the Council. 

The Commissioner on the part of the XJniled States — 
^^Brothers! We now propose to leave you, and will meet 
you again to-morrow, at 10 o’clock. You have heard 
from Mr. Ogden, a full explanation of his power, and of the 
mode and manner in which the treaty that has been proposed 
to you, has been brought about. You have heard that you 
can expect no alteration of the treaty, in compliance with a 
wish expressed by several of the Chiefs. Therefore the ques¬ 
tion is reduced to a single point—whether you will remain by 
the treaty of 1838, and abide its consequences, or accept this 
modified and amended treaty. The Secretary, as I told you 
before, expected there would be no alteration in the treaty, 
which you agreed to at the meeting in April, except in one 
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particular—and that particular was this: you are to remain 
upon your Reservations, and keep your improvements, for two 
years, instead of one. I have ventured, in one other particular> 
to alter the treatv—not in its spirit—with the advice and con¬ 
sent of your friends, the Quakers, in full belief that, if he was 
here, he would approve of it, viz.: giving those who may wish 
to go West from Cataiaugus and Allegany, compensation for 
the improvements of their lands, the same as those who go 
from Buffalo and Tonawanda.’’ 

Counsel adjourned. 

Sixth Day, 10 o'clock^ M. 

The Council met pursuant to adjournment. 

JV*. T. Strongs rose and said, that he had been instructed to 
say, on Jbehalf of the emigration party, that they were ready to 
vote upon the question. He also gave their views, at conside¬ 
rable length, of the treaty of 183S, and concluded by expres¬ 
sing their approbation of the present arrangement. 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States — 
^Brothers! We have heard the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Strong., in relation to the emigration party. They have acted 
honorably. They say they are still disposed to emigrate, and 
execute the Treaty of 1838; but are willing, by way of accom¬ 
modation, to sign the treaty proposed. You have had several 
days to consider the treaty we have had under consideration. 

1 am now reaay to hear what you have to say. I meant to 
give you full time for deliberation, that you should not here¬ 
after complain, that you were precipitated into this new treaty. 
If you are now ready, I will hear what you have to say, 
Those who are now ready to give an answer to the proposed 
treaty, yea or nay, please to rise.” 

Blacksmith “appealed to the Commissioner from Massachur 
uUs, and the Delegate from the Legislature of J^ew York^ to 



see that the business was done fairly—he believed the emigra¬ 
tion party, (that is, the portion of the Indians who were in favor' 
of the treaty of 1838, whose views JIfr. Strong had expressed,) 
had no right to vote on the question.’* 

The 'Commissioner on the pari of JHassachvsetts —“I am re¬ 
quested to state my views upon this subject. It is contended 
that the emigration party have no right to vote upon the ques. 
tlon, whether you are ready to give your final decision upon 
the treaty. They have the same right to vote as any other 
part of the Council. They have the same interest on this 
subject, that the other members of the Council have.” 

blacksmith —“They expressed their opinion through their 
orator—is it right for them to vote twice?” 

The Commissioner on the part of Massachusetts —"They did 
Hot vote—they only expressed an individual opinion. This is 
to be a vote of the whole. There is no difference as to the 
rights of the Chiefs. All will have the right to withhold, or 
to give their assent to the treaty.” 

JS/cictetY/t—"Then the remarks made by them were not a 
decision.” 

The Commissioner on the pmi of 3iassacAttsc«s—“Bv no 
means.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States —"I will 
answer the remarks of Blacksmith. He objects to the emigra¬ 
tion Chiefs voting, because they have given an opinion. I 
Came to treat—and my commission is with the Chiefs and 
head men of the Seneca nation. I have no authority, nor 
would it be right or proj^r for me to say, that any of the 
Chiefs had no right to vote upon this question. As well might 
they object to the Tonawanda Chiefs, or to BlacksmiWs 
voting, because he had expressed an opinion against the treaty. 
It is a fundamental principle with the whites, that a majority 
shall govern. Every Chief having the right to vote, it is not 
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in niy power to unmake them Chiefs, and deprive them of 
that right.” 

Blacksmith replied, ‘'that being as old a man as the Commis- 
doner mi the part of the United States, he wished to answer 
him. You stated that what they said was not their decision, but 
that they might vote after giving that opinion. I do not say 
they ought not to vote. The question was~after they had 
expressed their opinion, were they to vote again? You said^ 
suppose the Council should say Blacksmith should not vote, 
because he had expressed an opinion. I think it is very 
curious if I should not have a right to vote.” 

Before the question, upon the acceptance of the treaty, was 
finally taken, a motion was made by one of the Cataraugus 
Chiefs, that in consideration of the losses and inconveniences 
to which those families would be subjected that might, by the 
provisions of the treaty, be obliged to remove from the Buffalo 
and Tonawanda Reservations, the nation would, for four years, 
release to such families so removing, the whole of the annui¬ 
ties that might accrue for the sale of the lands now to be 
relinquished. This proposal was approved and ratified by the 
vote of the Council, with but one dissenting voice, and it 
manifests a liberality and love of justice highly honorable to 
the Seneca nation. The question on the treaty being exe¬ 
cuted was now taken, and decided in the affirmative—ayes 
56. 

The Delegate from the Legislature of Mew York —“As to the 
privilege of voting, I entirely agree with the Commisdoner 
from Massachusetts. What was said by Jkfr. Strong, in behalf 
of the emigration party, was only their opinion of the treaty, and 
not whether they were ready to decide. If any Chief had 
said he wanted further time to deliberate, he would have had 
a right to vote upon the question put. This is precisely the way 
the whites transact business. The vote was a strong one.-^ 



I hope you will be satisfied with the decision, and acquiesce 
in the will of the majority.” 

G. M. Cooper said—“Now, my ftiends, I want to say a 
few words to you. Notwithstanding there has been a majority 
in favor of the treaty, some think they are not obliged lo .«ign 
the treaty. They say that yesterday certain questions were 
asked, and they have not had time to deliberate. They want 
till 3 o’clock to consider. This is reasonable, and the time 
desired should be allowed.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States^—“Yon 
have already voted, by a large majority, that you were ready 
to answer—but not to precipitate matters, and to give you full 
time, we will adjourn to 3 o’clock.” 

Three d’clotk .—The Council met pursuant to adjournment. 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States —said, 
“Brothers! We have met you again according to adjourn¬ 
ment You have declared yoursdves, at our last meeting, 
ready to proceed with the business which has called us to¬ 
gether. The treaty now to be laid before you, has been care- 
fullv compared with the original, which has been read to you. 
The Comissioner from Massachusetts, the Senator from New 
York, your Friends, the Quakers, and myself, have all exa¬ 
mined it, and found it correct If you have confidence in us, 
and in your Friends, I suppose it will not be necessary lo read 
it again to you, and we shall proceed to the execution of the 
treaty.” 

The Allegany Indians expressed a wish that they should 
have the same privileges extended to them as had been ex¬ 
tended to the Cataraugus Indians, which were, that those who 
should emigrate should be paid for their improvements.—The 
Commissioner on the part of the United States, inquired “if 
there was any objection on the part of the Buffalo and Tona- 
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wanda Indians, to this proposition?’* Only 17 votes appeared 
against it, and the proposal was agreed to. 

Explanations were made, showing that the Indians who 
may emigrate to the West, are not to have any voice in the 
sale of the Calaraugus and Allegany Reservations, when a sale 
shall be made,—but that they will then receive their proper 
proportion of the proceeds. 

The Corntnissioner onthe part of th£ United States — ‘\Messts.. 
Ogden and Fellows have now executed a deed conveying 
to the Seneca nation the two Reservations of Cataraugus and 
Allegany. Will you now come forward and sign the treaty?” 

A Chief inquired, “if the company would permit the people 
on the Tonawanda and Buffalo Reservations to have firewood, 
during the two years they might remain, and take away that 
which is already cut?” To which Ogden and Fellows replied 
in the affirmative. 

Daniel Twoguns, one of the Chiefs, asked “whether a large 
quantity of wood and lumber, which was already cut and 
sawed, might be removed?” 

Ogden and Fellows —“The Indians may take away and dis¬ 
pose of all that is cut.” 

Turogttns—“I am inclosing a field of 97 acres. Will this 
improvement be paid for.” 

Ogden and Fellows —“That is provided for in the treaty. 
It will be paid for.” 

Twoguns—-“Amendments have now been made to the 
treaty, although the Commissioner said, when the subject was 
first opened, that he was restricted to the treaty, as it was sent 
here from Washington, and not five minutes afterwards, he 
himself proposed an alteration.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States^ 
“Brothers ! There has been no departure from the spirit of 
that treaty. The Indians, at their own request, have, by the 
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alterations, been allowed to sell their improvements on the 
Cataraugus and Allegany Reservations, in order to enable them 
to remove, if they should wish to emigrate.” 

John Blacksmith — “Brothers! We shall this day witness 
the consummation of the object of our visit. I have but to say 
I dissent in toto, and do not consent to the compromise. My 
opinion is, that it is the same in nature as the treaty of 1838. 
That treaty was made before it was brought into Council, and 
the present one was also made before it was brought here. 

“Brothers the prc’emptioners !—I will not say nor admit that 
this is a compromise treaty.—Heretofore, in negotiations for 
the sale of our lands, it was the custom of the Chiefs to say 
what lands they would sell: here others say for them—this is 
a forced treaty. I don’t know what to call it. The Tona- 
wan da Indians have never signed any paper or deed for the 
sale of their lands. I did not approve of any sale, and do not 
now approve it. I shall not yield one inch in this matter.” 

The Commissioner on the part of the United States-^ 
“I hope Blacksmith does not impute to me any thing dis¬ 
honorable or unfair. If I know the feelings of my own heart, 
I was prompted to undertake this service by my regard for the 
Indians, firmly believing that the real friends of the Indians, 
the Quakers, had done every thing they could to obtain, and 
had obtained, the very best terms for them that they could. 
And as to any force, it is out of the question—no force has 
been used. The treaty has been submitted fairly, and ample 
time has been had to deliberate. In addition to myself, I can 
add, that the Commissioner from Massachusetts has been ac¬ 
tuated by the same friendly feelings, and has been careful to 
explain to you the terms of the treaty. In cases like the pre¬ 
sent, it is customary—it is necessary, to prepare the papers be¬ 
forehand.” 
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A question having arisen, whether the Indians could use the 
timber, the Commissioner from Massackusetis said: 

"You ought to understand that, by the present agreement, 
you have no right to cut wood on the land you cede. It is 
agreed, however, by the Ogden company, that all the wood 
and timber already cut, and belonging to the Indians, may be 
taken by them. The company also concede the right to take 
for two years, wood for fuel, fencing and repairs of building; 
beyond this the privilege does not extend. Messrs. Ogden and 
Fellows also say, that whatever timber belongs to the Indians 
on the Cataraugus and Allegany Reservations, and has been 
seized, shall be restored to them.” 

William Jones, a Seneca Chief —“Some have cut saw logs 
for buildings, may they be taken by the Indians for sale?” 

Ogden and Fellows —“They may.” 

The treaty was then signed by 55 Chiefs—16 refusing. 

John Blacksmith then rose and said, that in the commence¬ 
ment of the proceedings, the Commissioner from Massachusetts 
said, that when all the Chiefs should sign the treaty, he would 
approve of it on the part of Massachusetts—^and as the Chiefs, 
to the number of 16, had refused to sign it, he appealed to him 
to withhold his assent The first part of his speech was not 
taken by the reporter. The conclusion was as follows: 

“1 wish to thank the honorable Commissioner from Massa- 
ehusetts^ and also the honorable Commissioner from the Senate 
of JVeto York, for what you have done for us. We believe 
you are well disposed towards the Indian nation, and have 
protected them since the first treaty was made with them. 
You are sent here by your Governnients, to see that justice is 
done to the Indians, and that they are not wrongfully deprived 
of their lands. One word to the Commissioner on the part of 
the United States: None of the Tonawanda Chiefs have 
signed the new treaty.—We have unanimously rejected it. 

10 
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From the b^inning of this negotiation, we have never signed 
any treaty. Two gentlemen who are now present, can testify 
that they have endeavored to induce us to sign papers, but 
they never could. We have never received a cent from the 
Ogden company. We do not expect they will take our lands 
away from us—we have never consented that they should. 
We have 15 Chiefs, none of whom have ever signed, and 615 
inhabitants. They love their children—they love their nation. 
Now we say to you, Commissioners, we have the same mind, 
and shall continue so hereafter. We shall consider it a great 
injury if, at a future day, any one should forcibly take away 
our rights.” 

The Commissioner on the part of Massachusetts —^“Inone im¬ 
portant particular. Blacksmith has misstated the remarks made 
by me, at the opening of the Council. I did not say that the 
consent of Massachusetts would not be yielded, before the 
unanimous agreement of the Council should be given to the 
treaty. My remark was in substance this: That Massachusetts 
had sent me here, neither to persuade the Indians to sell their 
lands, nor to dissuade them from it, but to see that the Indians 
were* made fully acquainted with the nature of the contract 
proposed to them; that the operation and construction of that 
instrument should be made plain to their understandings, and 
that when they should have fully considered the offers made to 
them, and all the circumstances under which they were placed, 
and should deliberately agree to the terms of a treaty, the con¬ 
sent and approbation of Massachusetts would be given to the 
contract. To me it seems that these conditions have been now 
fulhiled. The tertps of the treaty before you, have been fully 
explained, and appear to be perfectly understood by all of you. 
It has receif ed the assent, freely given, of a large majority of 
the Seneca nation here, represented by its Chiefs. I can now 
see no reason why‘the consent of Massachusetts should be 
withheld. 
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The Delegate from the Senate of J)rew York —“The time is 
90 far spent, that I can say but a few words. It gives me great 
pleasure, representing the State of New York, to know that 
you are satisfied that the people of New York are the friends 
of the Indians. They have ever heretofore been their friends, 
and will, I trust, ever continue so. I have had great satisfac¬ 
tion in witnessing the proceedings of the Council. Every 
thing, as far as I can see, has been done fairly and honorably. 
The result has been a treaty. It has been duly executed ac¬ 
cording to law, as we understand it. We understand that you 
are a single nation, and every part is under the control of the 
whole, and that all are bound by the acts of a majority, the 
same as white people. We hope, therefore, the Tonawanda 
Chiefs will acquiesce, and go on to the Reservations which this 
treaty restores to them.—And we hope and believe they will 
there enjoy more happiness and prosperity than they can in 
their present state.” 

Benjamin Ferris.—^^Brothers ! It was our concern for the 
happiness and welfare of your people, that brought us here on 
the present occasion. If we had not thought that your best 
interests would be promoted by the treaty that has been 
offered to your consideration, we should not have been here at 
this present time. But it appeared to us, that if this compro¬ 
mise should not be accepted, you must, inevitably, be driven 
from your present homes into the wilderness beyond the Mis¬ 
sissippi,—that sooner or later this calamity must overtake you. 
Under the present arrangement, the power to remain on the 
lands descended from your forefathers, will be placed in your 
own hands. The Reservations restored to you are rich and 
fertile, and, with due culture, are amply sufficient for the com¬ 
fortable sustenance of your families. We greatly desire your 
prosperity, and that you may live on them in peace and har¬ 
mony together. 
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^Brothers! We pray that the Great Spirit may so influence 
and direct you, in all your movements, as to secure to you the 
benefits to be expected from a wise decision in this case, and 
we desire for you the blessings of happiness in this world, and 
in that which is to come; and now, Brothers, being about to 
leave you, perhaps to see you no more, we bid you an affec¬ 
tionate farewell.” 

After some appropriate remarks from the Delegate from 
JVeu> York, in which he bore testimony to the fair and honora¬ 
ble manner which had characterized the present negotiation, 
the Commissioner on the part of the United States addressed 
the Chiefs in conclusion. He spoke at considerable length, ad¬ 
vising them to cultivate a spirit of harmony among themselves, 
and, in conclusion, bade them farewell, invoking the Divine 
blessing upon them. When he had concluded, the Council 
adjourned sine die. 


In concluding this narrative of the late proceedings of 
Friends, for restoring to the Seneca Indians a portion of the 
lands owned by them in the western parts of the State of New 
York, it may be interesting to the younger portion of our mem¬ 
bers, to be informed of the circumstances under which this 
concern originated in the Society of Friends. 

Very soon after the revolutionary war, the settlements of 
white people began rapidly to extend, and, in a few years, to 
encroach upon the Indian tribes bordering on our western 
frontier. Previous to this time, the Seneca nation was sepa¬ 
rated from the white population, by an extensive wilderness, 
and hitherto, they had felt but little inconvenience from them. 
As these settlements, however, approached the Indians, they 
found that the game, on which they had been accustomed to 
depend for food, was fast leaving them, and becoming greaUy 



distressed, under the apprehension that their means of subsis¬ 
tence would soon fail, they made an earnest appeal to our So¬ 
ciety, as their ancient and steadfast Friends for assistance, 
under the difficult circumstances which now began to press 
upon them. 

Several of these applications are still preserved. Amongst 
them we find one from Cor.v Planter, a distinguished Seneca 
Chief, dated in the year 1791, in which he says: 

^Brothers! The Seneca nation see that the Great Spirit 
intends they should not continue to live by hunting, and they 
look round on every side, and inquire who it is that shall 
teach them what is best for them to do. Your fathers dealt 
honestly by our fathers. They have engaged us to remember 
it, and we wish our children to be taught the same principles 
by which our fathers were guided. 

^Brothers! We have loo little wisdom among us._We 

cannot teach our children what we perceive their situation re¬ 
quires them to know. We wish them to be instructed to read 
and write, and such other things as you teach your children— 
especially the love of peace.” 

There is also a speech from Gayashuta, a very aged 
Seneca Chief, addressed to Friends in the year 1790, which is 
deemed worthy of preservation. It exhibits, not only a strik¬ 
ing evidence of the confidence of these people in Friends, but 
affords a beautiful specimen of natural eloquence, that has 
seldom been surpassed, viz.: 

The speech of Gayashuta, an ancient Chief of the Seneca 
nation, on the borders of Pennsylvanie, as given in charge by 
him, to one of the Sachems of that nation, in the year 1790 to 
be delivered to Friends of Philadelphia:— ’ 

^Bro thers, the sons of my beloved brother Onas.* _When I 

• Okas is the Indian name for a gmll, and by this name they always 

spoke of WilUam Penw. ^ 
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was young and strong, our country was mil of game, which 
the Good Spirit sent for us to live upon; the lands which be¬ 
longed to us were extended far beyond where we hunted: I, 
and the people of my nation, had enough to eat, and always 
something to give to our friends when they entered our cabins; 
and we rejoiced when they received it from us: hunting was 
then not tiresome—it was a diversion—it was a pleasure. 

^'Brothers! When your fathers asked land of my nation, 
we gave it to them, for we had more than enough: Gayashula 
was among the first of the people to say, “Give land to our 
brother Onas, for he wants it,” and he has always been a 
friend to Onas and to his children. 

''^Brothers! Your fathers saw Gayashuta when he was 
young; when he had not even thought of old age or weakness: 
but you are too far off to see him now he is grown old. He 
is very old and feeble, and he wonders at his own shadow—it 
is become so little. He has no children to take care of him, 
and the game is driven away by the white people, so that the 
young men must hunt all day long to find game for themselves 
to eat;—they have nothing left for Gayashuta. And it is not 
Gayashuta only, who is becoming old and feeble—there yet 
remain about thirty men of your old friends, who, unable to 
provide for themselves, or to help one another, are become 
poor, and are hungry and naked. 

^^Brothers ! Gayashuta sends you a belt, which he received 
Jong ago from your fathers^ and a writing, which he received 
but as yesterday, from one of you. By these you will remem¬ 
ber him, and the old friends of your fathers in this nation; 
look on this belt and this writing, and if you remember the 
old friends of your fathers^ consider their former friendship, 
and their present distress: and if the Good Spirit shall pot it 
into your hearts, to comfort them in their old age, do not dis¬ 
regard his counsel.—We are men, and therefore need only 
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lell you, that we are old and feeble, and hungry and naked; 
and that we have no other friends but you—the children of 
our beloved brother Onas.” 

The concern from about this period, continued increasingly 
to interest the minds of many Friends—their sympathies and 
eommisseration for the sufferings of our Red brethren became 
deeply excited—they called to mind the many acts of mutual 
kindness and friendship that had attended the early settlement 
of our forefathers amongst them, and they felt themselves 
religiously called upon to make an effort for the relief of the 
remnant then left, of this greatly injured people, whose utter 
extermination seemed to be inevitable, unless some efficient 
means were adopted to arrest the progress of circumstances 
that were now rapidly tending to their destruction. 

Committees composed of some of our most intelligent and 
active members, were appointed to extend care to them: these 
committees have been regularly continued to the present time— 
they have been engaged in unremitted efforts to promote the 
moral and social improvement of the Indian race, and their 
labors have been followed by great and lasting benefits to these 
people. 

When the Senecas, more than fifty years since, first found 
themselves in difficulty, they turned their attention to Friends, 
as their only resource. In their recent troubles, they again re¬ 
newed their application to the Society for aid, and the result, 
under the Divine blessing, has been, after a long and arddous 
struggle, the securing to them a home, and the restoration of a 
portion of their lands, sufficient for all their present purposes, 
with increased responsibilities on our part, and a firm confi¬ 
dence on theirs, that we “will never desert them, while they 
continue to exist as a nation.” 

The condition in which they are now about to be placed, is 
altogether favorable for securing the benevolent objects so long 
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desired by Friends—their elevation to the rank, and enjoy¬ 
ment of the advantages of civilized life. Many of them, as re¬ 
gards their intellectual and moral condition, already occupy a 
position as respectable as their white neighbors. Being about 
to be concentrated into compact settlements, and surrounded 
on all sides by highly cultivated agricultural districts, they can 
have no sufficient resource for subsistence, but the cultivation 
of their lands, to which many of them are now most anxious 
to apply themselves. Already the men here, have almost uni¬ 
versally, adopted the dress or costume of the white people, and 
were it not for their colour, they could not be distinguished 
from them. They have become exceedingly desirous that 
their children should receive school education, and many 
of them are beginning to turn their attention to a division of 
property, and are looking forward to the time when they may 
be admitted to the rights and station of American citizens. 

From there having been but little care extended to the In¬ 
dian women, they are, by no means, so much improved as the 
men. They are still permitted to perform the labors of the 
field, and other drudgery, incompatible with their station as 
the female heads of families and the duties that should rest 
upon them, as the guardians and instructors of a rising genera¬ 
tion. To this important point, it is hoped, the efforts and care 
of our women Friends will, hereafter, be more especially 
directed. 

In conclusion, it may be added, that by the benevolent 
efforts which have been exerted to improve the condition of 
these people, they have been led to the very threshhold of 
civilization. One step more, and the great object will be se¬ 
cured, and the question of the capacity of this race for eleva¬ 
tion to the rank and condition of civilized life, be forever set¬ 
tled. 

A result so important to the whole Indian race, cannot fail 
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to animate their friends to renewed and increased exertions. 
On the issue may depend the existence, not only of this rem¬ 
nant of a once powerful nation, but of the whole American 
aboriginal family. Should the fact become established, thaf 
by a judicious course of instruction, the Red men of our coun¬ 
try may be reclaimed from barbarism, and become useful and 
good citizens, the whole policy of the Government towards 
them may be changed, and our country saved the indelible 
disgrace which must inevitably follow their entire extermina¬ 
tion. 
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SYNOPSIS 


. SUPPLEMENTAL TREATY. 


^ticU 1st, provides that the Ogden Company restore to 
the Senecas the two Reservations of Cataraugus and Allegany, 
^with the same title to them, in all things, as they held them 
before the execution of the treaty of 1838, reserving the right 
to purchase the same when the Senecas may incline to sell 
them. 

Article Hd, provides that the Seneca nation agrees to relin¬ 
quish to the Ogden Land Company, the two Reservations of 
Tonawanda and Buflalo. 

Article 3c?, provides that the two Reservations to be ceded, 
shall be paid for in proportion to the relative value of the 
lands within all the four Reservations. 

Article Ath, provides that this valuation shall be adjusted by 
arbitrators, One of whom shall Ibe appointed by the Secretary 
of War, and the othet by the Ogden Land Company. The 
umpire, or third arbitrator, to be appointed by the other two. i» 
The said valuation to be made as agreed upon in the former* 
treaty, both as to the lands and improvements. 

Article ^tk, provides that the forest, or unimproved lands, on 
the Toftawanda and Buffalo Reservations, shall be surrendered f 
to the Ogfien Land Company, in one month after the .award 
of the arbitrators shall be filed in the oflSce of the Secretary of 
War, it being agreed that the amount awarded to bp paid 
therefor, shall be paid, or secured to be paid, to the Secretary 
of War. And it also provides, that the improved lands shall 
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be surrendered within two years from the filing the said award 
as aforesaid, when the value of the improvements shall be paid 
to the President of the United States, to be distributed among 
the owners thereof. 

Mich 6ik, provides that such of the Seneca nation as may 
desire to emigrate from the State of New York, shall be en¬ 
titled, in proportion to their relative numbers, to the funds and 
annuities of the nation, and that should thd said nation remain¬ 
ing in the State of New Y'ork, hereafter sell these two Reser¬ 
vations, the emigrating Indians shall, -in like manner, be 
entitled to their share in the proceeds thereof. 

Article Utk, provides that the treaty of 1838 is annulled, sO 
far as the same is inconsistent with the provisions of the 
present treaty. 

Article 8th, provides that l^e expenses attending the execu¬ 
tion of this treaty, shall be paid by the Ogden Land Company, 

Article ^th, stipulates that the parties to this treaty will 
solicit the jinfluence of the United States, to protect from taxes 
the lands of the Seneca nation, while they may continue to 
own and occupy the same. 

Emigrants from the Cataraugus and Allegany Reservations, 
are to receive pay for their improvements, when they shall 
choose to emigrate, out of any funds belonging to the Seneca 
nation, in the hands of the General Government—the property 
so improved to become the property of the nation. 



